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Constructive Theology from Oxford. 


—~ 


PART I. 


S1x Oxford Tutors have united to produce seven “Essays in 
Constructive Theology,”! moved thereto, as they proclaim in 
their Preface, by the religious needs of their times, and especially 
by a sense of responsibility towards the undergraduates whose 
education is committed to their charge. Their work they allow 
to be fragmentary, suggestive, and not quite harmonious between 
the parts that proceed from different pens. To an earnest 
endeavour of this kind our attitude is certainly sympathetic. 
Our wish is rather to find matters of agreement than of dis- 
agreement ; nevertheless, we think it more useful to signify our 
grounds of dissent than of assent, because it seems to us that 
the former might be diminished, at least by a judicious 
reticence, which should look to the securing of a common 
basis between the writers and others who deem themselves 
more “orthodox.” So, at the risk of appearing ungracious 
while we desire to be conciliatory, we will suggest that Theism 
had better not be made dependent on the positive assertion 
of idealistic philosophy, when neutrality would have sufficed for 
the purpose of the authors; that to yield up the infinity of 
God’s nature is too great a sacrifice to make in explanation 
of the problem of evil ; that more value should be set on the 
historic certainty of Christianity; and that the supernatural 
character of the Incarnation should be more rigorously 
upheld. 
| 

In the first essay, which is on “The Ultimate Basis of 
Theism,” and is, therefore, the most fundamental of all, there 
are two points which we shall select for comment, namely, the 
positive adoption of the idealist standpoint, and the denial 
of God’s absolute infinitude. 


1 Contentio Veritatis. Essays in Constructive Theology. By Six Oxford 
Tutors. London: Murray, 1902. 
VOL. XCIX. MAY, 1902. DD 
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Theism, as scholastics are practically as well as theoretically 
aware, is much concerned to cut away the root of materialism 
by upholding that spirit is the origin of all things. Our 
essayist goes further, and denies the existence altogether of 
“independent matter,” even in such a sense of the phrase as is 
admissible in the mouth of a thorough-going believer in creation 
by God of all things that are, out of nothing. Against the 
“independent matter” our essayist urges the familiar argument, 
“ feelings and relations are all that we can find in things, however 
long we think about them.”! It might have lessened his 
confidence in this argument if he had reflected that his assertion, 
so far as it is true, would be true also if there did exist “ inde- 
pendent matter ;” for in that case, all that we could know of it 
would be those cognizable characters which it presented to our 
faculties of observation. We could never know it otherwise 
than under the limits within which it was an object of knowledge 
to us. However many other properties it might have besides 
those which acted on our specially-formed organs of sense, these 
characters could never be brought within our experience, and 
so would be outside our ken. 

On behalf of Berkeley’s theory, which the author approves, 
it may be said that if the immediate action of God affected our 
organs as vulgar opinion supposes external matter to do, then 
the result upon our knowledge would be just the same in each 
case. Apart from the question whether from the intrinsic 
nature of things God could so act, especially as regards the case 
of supplying for that “independent matter” which we call our 
own body with its sensitive apparatus, still there would remain 
a further inquiry whether morally it became Him thus to deal 
with mankind. The essayist has no hesitation on the subject. 


We assume that everything we know, everything we can intelli- 
gibly assert to exist, must be either a feeling or a feelable quality 
or a relation, or some combination of the two. I cannot stay to dwell 
upon either the really difficult problems or the fanciful or over-subtle 
ones which may be raised as to the reality of the mind itself. It 
will be enough to assume that in a sense sufficient for every purpose 
of the following argument, those who have accepted the contention 
that there are no things apart from the mind, will be prepared to 
admit the existence of the mind itself.” 


In passing, we may remark that those who besides God, the 
Creator, admit “independent minds,” lose force, as compared 
2? za. 2 E.45. 
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with pantheists, in their arguments for the denial of “inde- 
pendent matter;” but we hasten on to complete the writer's 
sketch of how he supposes the Cosmos to be produced by God 
—to be at once the object of Divine Knowledge and of Divine 
Will, both these factors being requisite for the total result. 


If that which is not experienced or not even thought of by any 
human consciousness is to have any existence at all, there must (on 
the idealist principle) be a Mind for which all these things exist ; we 
must say that the fiery mass of the pre-animal solar system existed 
always in a Universal Mind. Such a Universal Mind it is that we 
mean when we speak of God, . . . belief in whom is necessary to 
explain our experience. We cannot understand the world of which 
we form a part except upon the assumption of a Universal Mind, for 
which or in which all that is exists.! 


Furthermore, 

We have an a@ fpriort conviction,—as clear as our @ Prior: convic- 
tion that two and two make four—that events cannot happen without 
a Cause, ze, a Will. The ground of all that happens must be a 
Rational Will. Our analysis of causality leads us to think of the 
Universal Mind, not only as thinking but as causing the objects of 
His own thought ; as Will as well as Thought. For mind is the only 
thing that can really be a cause at all.? 


The change which we here desire in this idealist statement 
of the case, is that at least it should cease to be positive or 
dogmatic, and become neutral ; not that we ourselves are neutral, 
but for the sake of further progress hereafter.2 The gain of 
neutrality would be that, since the ordinary scholastic statement 
for the spiritual origin of all things contains all that is genuinely 
provable on the point, and since a large number of very intelli- 
gent people quite refuse to surrender “independent matter” in 
their own guarded sense of the terms, an argument for theism 
which aims at making itself as safe as possible and as widely 
acceptable as possible, ought at least not to make an essential 
part of its contention a point which is so disputable and so 
extensively denied. 

Our second observation is on the surrender of God’s 
infinity. In view of the terrible problem presented by so large 
a proportion of evil in the world—of evil both physical and 
moral—some Catholic authors have sought a mitigation of the 


ipa 2p 2 
r. 21. - jl. 

3 Idealism is weak against many heresies, ¢.g., Docetism: also it explains very 

lamely the use of matter in the sacraments and in the Incarnation. 
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difficulty in the essential limitation, not of God, but of finite 
natures. God alone can be infinite: every created nature must 
suffer from limitations. If you want to roll a big stone over a 
long tract of country varying between the flat and the sloping, 
for some purposes it is convenient to have the stone round, for 
other purposes to have it square ; but you cannot have it round- 
square, because the two properties are incompatible. It is no 
slur on omnipotence to be unable to make a round-square stone. 
The idea herein contained is developed with a view of suggest- 
ing that many of the evils to which man is liable are the 
consequences of human nature as such, If man is created, 
he must carry with him the defects of his qualities. Straight- 
way there occur to the mind of the Catholic theologian the 
doctrines of the Church against Pelagius, Baius, and Jansenius, 
from which we learn that whatever may be the shortcomings 
of human nature as such, at least God has at His command 
means beyond nature by which He can forestall death, disease, 
and the concupiscences of the flesh. Thus we are left open to 
the force of the argument—whatever that force may be—that 
He who is all-good and all-wise would not have exposed His 
highest creation on earth to the amount of evil which we see 
to exist in regard to the human condition, even though to 
avoid it He had to use means beyond the natural. Let our first 
essayist again speak for himself—giving his argument and his 
conclusion : 

A surgical operation is certainly justified so long as the end cannot 
be attained without the means: but the pain remains an evil. The 
same end without that pain would be still better than the evil with that 
means. No matter what the goodness of the end which is being 
realized by this universe of ours, the pain and the evil in it can never 
become good. A being who is compelled to attain his end by the use 
of means which are bad, must in a sense be regarded as limited. 
And this limitation has generally been admitted by reasonable 
theologians.? 


Here the author takes the liberty to call a limitation in 
God that which theologians have called a limitation in the 
nature of the finite natures which God produces ; and he urges 
as an example, one which tells very strongly against himself, 
namely, the intrinsic impossibility that the past should be 
undone by God, in the sense that what has been shall be made 
not to have been. 

1 P. 44. 
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There is a sense [continues the writer] in which God is finite. 
He is finite, not in the sense of being limited by some external law or 
blind overruling fate, but in the sense in which everything that is real 
is limited. Space is infinite because it is not a thing: the real is 
necessarily finite. 


This is not the first denial that has been made of God’s 
infinity in the supposed interest of theology: Dr. Martineau, 
for example, gave up the Divine infinity. Still it is a pro- 
position which we cannot accept, and we should much prefer 
to see the writer content to remain in the ranks from which he 
seeks to escape—the ranks of those who confess that they 
cannot solve the problem of evil—rather than to find him so 
openly sacrificing a Divine attribute. Not that we pretend to 
have an adequate grasp of what the Infinite is: it is not size, 
not number, not intensity of degrees, not aggregate of qualities ; 
it is plenitude of Being, of Being underived, eternal, simple, and 
unique. 

Before leaving the first essay, which deals with Theism, we 
may append to what has already been said, a passage bearing 
on the same subject from the fifth essayist—a passage which 
may not have one half of the errors in it which a “mere 
scholastic” might fancy that he detected, but which, neverthe- 
less, is worded too strongly : 


Certainly the existence of God cannot be proved—cannot, that is 
to say, be expressed in terms which will coerce the intellect and compel 
the belief of those who do not already find God to be a necessary 
factor in life’s experience. So-called proofs of His existence are not 
real proofs, even to those who believe in them. The facts stated as 
being of the nature of proofs are the expression of belief, not the cause 
of it. They presuppose belief and do not create it. We believe 
because God’s existence is as much a part of our consciousness as our 
existence. I am conscious of my own existence; I am conscious of 
a fuller existence of which mind is a part.” 


The Church denies the intuitive knowledge of God in man 
upon earth, and affirms the provability of the Divine existence ; 
what she thus teaches is not in every way the opposite of what 
our essayist lays down; still the two speakers do diverge in 
their respective doctrines in a way which will come up for 
consideration presently in regard to the historic certainty of the 
Gospels. 

1 Pp. 45, 46. * Pi 23%. 
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II. 


The second and the third papers are on the Incarnation and 
the doctrine taught by the Incarnate Word, on which discussions 
we select two points whereon to express our desire for a 
change of treatment. These are a weakening of the historic 
certainty of the Gospels, and a tendency not to regard the 
taking of flesh by the Son of God as an act quite beyond the 
order of natural events. 

Many Catholics are ready enough to insist that the actual 
experience of living the Christian life is a great determinant 
in our acceptation of the New Testament as historically true. 
We form our conclusion, not as disinterested inquirers into fact, 
not as utterly without preference for one conclusion over 
another, but as men inclined to one side because of practical 
experience of its workings in the soul. While, however, we 
submit to this influence, we do not say that the historic evidence, 
as such, is objectively unequal to giving a conclusion, or that 
with this evidence and our spiritual experience we still remain 
in some doubt as to the history. Another attitude is taken by 
writers on the Contentio Veritatts. The second essay furnishes 
us with the following paragraph : 


This discussion may seem unsatisfactory both in its method and in 
its conclusion to those who have been accustomed to find “ proofs” of 
Christianity in the historical evidence for the resurrection of Christ, 
and in the miracles which He is recorded to have wrought while on 
earth. This mode of apologetics was very popular in the last century, 
and was elaborated with great skill by divines whose names are still 
famous. But it was not an accident that it flourished most at the 
period when religion was at its very lowest ebb in England. I do not 
wish to associate myself with the contempt which has been cast on the 
“Old Bailey theology” of Paley and his school; but I do wish to 
impress upon my readers, with all the earnestness that I can, that it 
is a false method, and that those who rely upon it are trusting to a 
broken reed which will pierce their hands as soon as they really lean 
upon it. The majority of Christians to-day do not lean upon it; what- 
ever they may think, they are Christians because they have found 
Christ, or rather because Christ has found them. The Christ whose 
claims are made “probable” by such arguments is a dead Christ, who 
could only preside over a dead Church. But we are not driven to base 
our hope of salvation on “probabilities ;” we know Him in whom we 
have believed: and those who are even beginning to know Christ as 
He is, will ponder diligently and reverently, but not over-anxiously, on 
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what He was.!_ For He was nothing then that He is not now. He is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; and neither things past, nor 
things present, nor things to come can separate us from His love.? 


The reference to “probabilities” and the scorn expressed 
for them seem to point to Newman among others. Yet it is in 
the Grammar of Assent that we find support for so much of 
assent as we can reasonably give to the quotation just made. 
There Newman is strong on the truth that in practical life 
we do not go by abstractly formal arguments, or by Paley’s 
evidences ; that our whole being, head and heart, respond to 
appeals made to our approval ; and that what we are is not only 
in part determined by our belief, but also in part determines our 
belief. Action and reaction repeat themselves beyond ll 
calculation in the play between premisses and conclusions which 
are ever interchanging places. In this sense then the apologetic 
treatise of the school does not represent the genesis of actual 
belief, nor does it suffice practically by itself alone to convert 
the infidel. At most it bears its part in a conversion. All this 
we allow, and it is a portion of the truth conveyed in the second 
essay, unfortunately not without the admixture of assertions 
which we cannot take as correct or as consistent with that 
special side of the truth set forth in the Vatican Council : 


That the source of our faith might be conformable to reason it 
has pleased God, along with the internal aids of the Holy Ghost, to 
join outer proofs of His revelation, namely, certain divine facts, foremost 
among these being miracles and prophecies which, while they plainly 
show forth God’s omnipotence and boundless wisdom, are most sure 
signs of revelation, accommodated to the understanding of all.® 


Here historic certainties are regarded as naturally attainable 
which our essayist would not allow to be certainties. 


Men usually appeal [he says] to external historical evidence in 
support of their beliefs: but it is quite certain that the historical 
evidence is not the ground of their conviction. The evidence for 
miracles, for example, if treated in the manner of Paley and the 
evidential school, is almost worthless.* 


We have already conceded an element of truth to this 
statement: at present we lay stress on the side upon which it 
goes beyond the truth. 


1 This differs from the argument that it is no matter what our ancestors were, 
apes or lower than apes: the important matter is what we are now. In Christ no 
transition is allowed. 

2 Pp. 103, 104. ® Constit. i. cap. iii. * P. 86. 
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Furthermore [the author says], religion when it confines itself to 
its own province, never speaks in the past tense. It is concerned only 
with what is, not with what was. History as history is not its business.! 
In dealing with past events we must be content with something less 
than certainty. The whole of history is beyond question honey- 
combed with false statements, which must go for ever uncorrected. 
It is, therefore, barely honest to assert, as some have done, that on 
the historical evidence only, either the discourses of Christ, or His 
miracles, or His resurrection on the third day after the crucifixion are 
absolutely certain. The evidence may be as good as possible; it is 
not possible for it to be good enough to justify such a statement as this.” 


We will not be guilty of contempt of court by anticipating 
the decision of a Commission appointed by the Pope’s order to 
consider the question of Biblical history. The members will 
have to examine how far, in regard to much that has commonly 
been accepted as history, we may now depart from the literal 
interpretation, on the score that the Bible in this matter has to 
some degree followed Oriental methods instead of forestalling 
the critical standard of our own day. If any latitude in this 
direction is authorized, no doubt it will affect rather the Old 
Testament than the New: and as regards the latter, whatever is 
determined, Catholics will at least have to keep as rigidly 
historical facts such a leading event as the Resurrection of 
Christ. In view of the weakness of history, the author has 
sympathy for supplementing the resources of history by 
“evidence valid for mystics, but valid only for those who have 
the experience, while their intuitions are not transferable ;” 
he says, however, that many persons lack the mystic discern- 
ment and 


they must be content with such probability as can be arrived at by 
purely historical methods. And a much higher degree of probability 
can be claimed on merely historical grounds for the general drift of 
our Lord’s teaching, and for the fact that He claimed to stand in 
unique relation to the Father, than for the verbal accuracy of any 
particular discourse, or for any event, especially of a miraculous 
character.® 


The last remark gives us occasion for a needful explanation 
of the position of Catholic apologists. They have a double 
process in their method. First they argue on purely historic 
grounds for the substantial truth of the Gospel narratives as 
supported by the rest of the New Testament; but they do not 


2 P..90. 7 P; 63. 5 Pp. 94, 95. 
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include in these purely historical results the guarantee of all 
details, or the extent of the canon or the reach of inspiration. 
Then, making a second start from the substantial truth of the 
New Testament, including therein the Divinity of Christ, and 
so traversing the words of the essayist, “The divinity of the 
historical Christ is a dogma which cannot be proved by external 
evidence,”! Christian apologists deduce the existence of the 
Church as the divinely appointed guardian of the Scriptures, 
and subsequently they use Church authority to determine 
outlying questions as to canon, inspiration, and inerrancy. The 
charge of vicious circle which is brought against such a 
procedure cannot be sustained: indeed, the fallacy of the 
vicious circle itself is probably not near so wide-spreading in 
its results as is the fallacy of supposing the circle to have been 
used when it has not. A book may first authenticate an insti- 
tution, and then the institution may go on to give further 
guarantees as to the book. 

Our criticism of the historic question so far has been upon 
its treatment by the second essay ; we may add, however, that 
the third essay supports a similar view concerning the historic 
certainty of the Gospels. The fact will be made evident by the 
quotation of a few sentences: 


The time is past when Christianity could be presented as a revela- 
tion attested by miracles, depending on these for the main evidence of 
its birth.2 For a while these were the walls that formed the chief 
bulwark of the city: to-day the defences are placed far up in the 
surrounding hills, wholly unmarked by unobservant eyes, but infinitely 
more subtle and more strong. At the same time, though no longer of 
defensive value, the ancient walls still stand, lending a peculiar character 
and aspect to the city which they once protected.* 


We demur to the words “no longer of defensive value,” 
though we should allow the phrase “not exclusively and not 
isolatedly the defence of Christianity.” 

Next we pass on to the due safeguarding of the supernatural 
character of the Incarnation as not due to human nature, as 
no necessary complement of the perfection of our race, as a 
gratuitous favour on the part of God. The second essayist 

 P. 202. 

° We have already seen in what way the apologetic treatise resting on miracles 
as a foundation, allows for the practical need of spiritual experiences and for as much 
of truth as there is in the sentence, ‘‘Consciously or unconsciously the ultimate 
appeal has always been to conscience and experience.” (p. 70.) 

, P. 144. 
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instances various incarnations of deity as conceived by the 
heathen world before Christ, and after noting that “the 
Persians looked for a coming Saviour that was to be born of a 
Virgin,’ makes the remark, “So deeply rooted in the human 
breast is the instinct that none can bring to man the salvation 
which he needs except one who is both God and man.” Here 
we must at least make the reserve that man can have a priori 
no assurance of such a redemption as founded on the nature of 
things: it is a pure grace, an effect of God’s free bounty beyond 
all natural exigence. Even the view of St. Anselm that the 
Incarnation was the necessary means, because the only means, 
if God wished to restore fallen man to his first estate, has not 
been accepted by later theologians. There may, again, be too 
much of rationalism in such utterances as the following : 


The truth which was contained in monophysitism, and which 
Western theology in its reaction against it was often in danger of 
losing, was that the difference between the divine and the human 
natures, immense as it is, is not absolute. Man is a partaker of the 
divine nature and, as a member of Christ, is capable of reigning with 
Him in His glory. The true idea of man is not realized in the first 
creation, but in the second, the new man, who is no longer alienated 
from the life of God, but who “after God” has been created in 
righteousness and holiness of life. (Ephes. iv. 17—24.) The doctrine 
when rightly understood is far removed from arrogant self-deification.! 


The author of the Epistle to the Ephesians just quoted 
certainly never represents the Incarnation as man’s due, or as 
natural, but always as a stupendous grace of God’s free-will for 
which we should be eternally thankful. He never signifies that 
the human ideal within its own range includes an Incarnation of 
the Word. It is true that the Fathers sometimes call the 
Incarnation “natural” or “physical ;” but they mean thereby 
that it is not the merely moral union which Nestorius asserted 
between two really distinct persons, a Son of God and a son of 
man, the Word and Jesus. We acknowledge that the author is 
so far alive to our objection as to protest against a “sharp 
dualism of nature and grace:”” but his application of the 
phrase does not meet our difficulty, for he is speaking against 
the idea of imparted righteousness among the reformers, a 
notion not more abhorrent to him than it is to ourselves. 


JOHN RICKABY. 
+ P99. ah at! 
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————>——_ 


Quousque tandem? MUHow long is every assertion, however 
ridiculous, to be at once accepted, or at least tolerated, if only 
it tends to discredit the Catholic Church? How long in regard 
of her, and of her alone, are all rules of criticism and of 
common sense to be cast to the winds? How long shall the 
well-meaning and usually not unintelligent multitude be scared 
away from her by clumsy calumnies which proclaim themselves 
as frauds far more clearly than do the tatterdemalion figures 
set up by farmers with the vain purpose of keeping the 
crows out of their cornfields? 

Questions such as these must constantly rise in the mind 
of any one who observes the attitude of so many of our 
countrymen towards the Church of their forefathers. Nothing 
is more heart-breaking than to find how impotent is reason in a 
province wherein she ought to be supreme, and how slanders 
that have been exposed and refuted time out of mind seem 
never to be one penny the worse, coming forward again and 
again to court public attention, and being each time warmly 
received, as though nothing had ever been heard to their dis- 
advantage. 

A signal illustration is furnished by the appearance of 
“Henry Seton Merriman’s” latest romance, The Velvet Glove. 
It is true that nothing in the field of religion from the pen which 
gave us The Slave of the Lamp is likely to exhibit anything very 
novel or calculated to arouse much interest on its own account. 
Stage villains and villainies afford little opportunity for artistic 
variety of treatment, and were it otherwise, our author’s grotesque 
ignorance of the matters with which he elects to deal would 
still tie him down to his one dreary and impossible theme of a 
crafty and scheming priesthood acting consistently like idiots, 
and invariably baffled by the manly straightforwardness of those 


1 Smith, Elder, and Co. This first saw the light, suitably illustrated, in the 
pages of the Queen, the Ladies’ Newspaper, July—December, 1901. 
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against whom they devise their fatuous wiles. But if it is not 
wonderful that such a writer should produce another silly book 
to foment prejudice and bigotry, it is far more noteworthy 
that his production should be received with favour and com- 
mendation by an enlightened press, and that successive editions 
should be bought up by an intelligent public.? 

The story, it must be clearly understood, is one with a 
purpose of the most definite and determinate character. Its 
object is to hold up to obloquy and contempt, if not to mark 
out as proper objects of violence, the representatives in Spain of 
the Catholic Church, more particularly the members of religious 
orders, most particularly, it need not be said, the Jesuits. All 
of these are represented as loathsome and pestilent scoundrels 
whose one idea is to suck the blood of the nation for their own 
profit, and who for this end habitually practise every species of 
trickery, and resolutely endeavour to keep the minds of their 
countrymen in a state of gross ignorance, in order that they may 
remain superstitious. 

Were such allegations made concerning any other sort or 
condition of men,—were a French “nationalist” writer, for 
example, to deal in a similar fashion with the Jews,—what kind 
of attitude might English critics be safely expected to assume? 
Would they not eloquently insist, and most properly, on the 
iniquity of bringing such charges against any body of men, 
unless it can be proved up to the hilt that they are deserved, 
and that those branded as pests to society have earned the 
character beyond dispute? Would there not be admirable 
reflections in abundance upon the evils wrought by bigotry and 
prejudice, and upon the duty of approaching such questions in 
a judicial and impartial spirit? Can we suppose that journalists 

1 An advertisement appearing in the 4¢heneum, March 22, 1902, after announcing 
that the second impression of Zhe Velvet Glove is almost exhausted, and that the 
third will be ready immediately, goes on to quote some press opinions concerning the 
book, amongst which are the following : 

‘*A good story told in the author’s best manner. . . . We have nothing but 
praise for the skilfully interwoven plot, and the artistic development of character.” 
(Athenaum.) 

‘*From the murder in the first chapter to the pretty love matter in the last, the 
interest is artistically and naturally sustained.” ( Academy.) 

“* The Velvet Glove is the very essence of good romance.” (Sketch.) 

‘* A more brilliant trial of wits has never furnished the plot of a novel, and the 
tale is charmingly told.” (Scotsman.) 

‘* A strong story well told and full of interest, containing many passages that will 


grip the reader’s attention and send him hurrying on through the thirty chapters 
absorbed and gratified.” (Dazly News.) 
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of repute would be found to assume at the outset that concern- 
ing the character of the parties accused no man could be 
expected to trouble himself? 

Be it remembered that they are no shadowy or impalpable 
personages against whom our author’s impeachment is directed, 
but the Catholic clergy of Spain of our own days, for his plot 
is laid during the Franco-German War of 1870. In regard of 
this historic conflict, we may note in passing, he gives a most 
instructive indication of his ideas concerning the method of 
writing history, and confidently pronounces upon a matter of 
prime importance, as to which,—as at the same time he lets 
us know,—evidence is not at present forthcoming. “ History,” 
he writes, “ will undoubtedly show, when a generation or so has 
passed away, that the latter stages of Napoleon’s declaration of 
war were hurried on by priestly intrigue. It will be remem- 
bered that Bismarck was the deadliest and cleverest foe that 
Jesuitism ever had.” 

At this period, then, there comes back to his native Saragossa 
a man who has made a large fortune in Cuba. He returns 
cautiously and stealthily in the dusk, but before he has reached 
the house he is making for, enter to him three murderers and 
stab him to death. The object of the crime is to secure that 
his fortune shall pass forthwith to his son, “a pale and bloodless 
man—food for the cloister,” which he is resolved to enter. The 
money will thus be at once available to subsidize the Carlists, 
whose rising has been determined upon. For “the Jesuits know 
that it is Don Carlos or a Republic, and all the world knows that 
all Republics have been fatal to the Society.” The assassins 
are found, however, to have blundered and failed to do their 
work clean, as is reported by a monkish scout who presently 
appears upon the scene, and like others of his cloth is facetiously 
spoken of as “the holy man.” The said holy man is “large 
and heavy of face, with the narrow forehead of the fanatic. 
With such a face and head, he could not be a clever man.” 
When commended by his employer “the friar’s meek face was 
oily with that smile of complete self-satisfaction which is only 
found where foolishness and fervour meet in one brain.” This 
worthy discovers that the victim is not dead, though mortally 
hurt, and as, for some reason or other, it seems not to be 
deemed expedient to finish him off there and then, he is carried 
indoors and insists upon making a will. Finding what his 
degenerate son means to do with himself, the indignant father 
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refuses to leave him a groat, and bequeaths the three million 
pesetas to his daughter, Juanita. 

Thereupon the interest of all the clerical harpies turns 
upon this fortunate or unfortunate girl. She is an inmate of a 
convent school, kept by the Sisters of the True Faith. ‘“ The 
Sisters of the True Faith,” we are told, “are a Jesuit corpora- 
tion, and their convent school is, now a convent, now a school, 
as the tide may rise or fall. Here, history has surged to and 
fro, like the tides drawn hither and thither, rising and falling 
according to the dictates of a far-off planet. And the moon of 
this tide is Rome.” It is determined by the schemers that the new 
heiress must at once be made a nun and induced “to sign the 
usual testament made by nuns, conferring all their earthly 
goods upon the Order into which they are admitted.” So 
urgent is the necessity felt to be, that application is made to 
Rome to allow her to be admitted without the tedious pre- 
liminary of a novitiate, for “the sanction of the Vatican is 
necessary to the remittance of the usual novitiate in the case 
of a young person who is in a hurry to take the veil: once 
that is obtained, the money is set at liberty and all goes 
merrily.” With three million pesetas it is known that various 
generals and the army corps under their command will easily 
be convinced that Don Carlos is their rightful Sovereign, and 
things will be quite as they should be, for as the wire-puller in 
chief sagely observes, “The Church does not want her Kings 
to be capable—remember that.” The said wire-puller is a 
mysterious person yclept “ Evasio Mon.” No priest himself, 
he is known to every priest in what our author calls the 
Peninsula, and runs all the pilgrimages, besides conducting 
all the plots. He has, of course, all the qualities and character- 
istics proper for such a vocation. “ He was,” says the author, “a 
man of perfect self-control.” His features habitually wore a 
smile,—“ not a smile of amusement, or of contempt—not even 
a deep smile such as people wear in books. It was merely a 
smile, and could not be construed into anything else by any 
physiognomist. The wrinkles that made it were deeply marked, 
which suggested that Evasio Mon had learnt to smile when he 
was quite young. He had, perhaps, been taught.” “ His face 
was rather narrow and long. It was not the face of an easy- 
going man as God had made it. But years had made it the 
face of a man that nothing could rouse.” “His eyes were a 
bluish-grey, and looked out upon the world with a reflective 
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attention through gold-rimmed eye-glasses.” The world did 
not find it so easy to return his inspection. “I have known 
Evasio all my life,” says one of the good people who baffle 
him. “I have stood at the edge of the pit and looked in, I do 
not know to this day whether there is gold at the bottom or 
mud.” “Which, perhaps,” adds our author, “was as good a 
description of Evasio Mon as any man has given.” To 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils, this formidable person devotes 
his existence,—and by no chance does any of his crafty 
devices ever succeed. 

He is, of course, only the local agent for the world-wide 
conspiracy which we have heard likened to a tide whose moon 
is Rome, and the crisis now to be dealt with is so grave as to 
require a select conclave of experts to consider it. They 
muster at Montserrat, in the famous monastery, but repair for 
their meals to a restaurant outside, where Evasio Mon found 
them, for “it was the hour of the ¢adle d’hédte, and the still 
evening air was ambient with culinary odours.” There were 
four of them at a small table, at which he took his place. 
“ They were obviously gentlemen, and obviously of a thoughtful 
and perhaps devout habit of mind.” There was a subtle 
resemblance amongst them all that would have made it a hard 
task to determine their various nationalities, even for the most 
practised of observers. “These were citizens of the world, and 
their likeness lay deeper than a mere accident of dress. In 
fact, the most remarkable thing about them was that they were 
all alike studiously unremarkable.” One of them had come 
from Italy, one from France, a third from Poland. More 
worthy of note than any of these was the remaining member of 
the party,—clearly the head-centre of the whole concern,—“a 
little, wizened man, doubled up in his chair, who ate sparingly 
and bore on his wrinkled face and bent form the evidence of 
such a weight of care as few but kings and ministers ever 
know. So absorbed was he that after one glance at Evasio 
Mon he lapsed again into his own thoughts. The very manner 
in which he crumbled his bread, and handled his knife and 
fork, showed that his mind was as busy as a mill. He was 
oblivious to his surroundings; had forgotten his companions. 
His mind had more to occupy it than one brief lifetime could 
hope to compass. Yet he was so clearly a man in authority 
that a casual observer could scarcely have failed to perceive 
that these devout pilgrims had come to meet him and were 
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subordinate to him.” When they rose from table, “it became 
at once apparent that this was a great man. For all stood 
aside as he passed out, and one opened the door as to a prince; 
of which amenities he took no heed.” Though we are not told 
who this mysterious personage may have been, the majority of 
readers will no doubt easily identify him with the General of 
the Jesuits. Nothing comes, however, of him and his conclave. 
They are seemingly introduced only to have their portraits 
thus taken, and promptly disappear again from the story which 
they nowise influence, and in which they are not again 
mentioned. 

Such are the leading villains of the piece. On the other 
side, standing almost alone, are two exemplary noblemen, the 
Count de Sarrion, and his son Marcos. “ Ramon de Sarrion,” 
says our author, “was one of those good Spaniards and good 
Catholics-who lay the entire blame for the downfall of their 
country from its great estate to a Church which can only hope 
to live in its present form as long as superstition and crass 
ignorance prevail.” As for Marcos, having been trained in the 
best school, that of Nature, as a wolf-hunter and trout-fisher, 
he has no difficulty in getting the better of the most subtle 
schemer of them all. 

How these loyal spirits rescue the distressed damsel, and 
foil the machinations of her persecutors, need not be told in 
detail. Suffice it to say that their master-stroke is to marry 
Juanita to Marcos, purely as a piece of strategy, and without 
any pretence of love on either side. She is stolen for the 
purpose through the window of a convent at Pampeluna 
where she is confined, and for some reason is put back again 
before morning, the knot having meanwhile been tied at 
midnight in a remote country chapel by a mysterious Bishop 
who luckily becomes available :—“a political Bishop, who was 
no Carlist, and was ever a thorn in the side of the churchmen 
striving for an absolute monarchy.” 

When the enemy, not recognizing this union as legitimate, 
proceed to ignore it, and to compel Juanita to take the veil in 
approved traditional fashion, her champions force their way 
in at the dramatic moment, nearly killing our unfortunate 
acquaintance, the holy man with the large, heavy face, who 
endeavours to stop them, and carry her off in triumph under 
the very nose of Evasio Mon himself. Finally, after a good 
deal of not very intelligible intriguing and misunderstanding, 
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the young couple really fall in love, and agree to take their 
union scriously. 

Such, in brief, is the story ; but far more important than its 
incidents is the atmosphere in which they are set and by which 
they all are coloured. The one conviction which the book is 
calculated to produce is that the Church is a upas-tree beneath 
the shadow of which nothing good can flourish, and that there 
can be no hope for the country till she be rooted up and cast 
into the fire. Everything which has on it, in however slight 
a degree, the taint of ecclesiasticism, is represented as loathsome 
and repulsive. The seminarists we meet are “depressing- 
looking youths with flaccid faces and an unhealthy eye.” 
Monastic religion is a mere varnish. “It is of cowards that 
nuns are made.” Juanita’s unworthy brother “lived,” we are 
told, “in an atmosphere of zxsthetic emotion, which he quite 
mistook for holiness.” The young man’s servant, who aped his 
master’s piety, “had the air of a murderer, or a Spanish 
Cathedral chorister,” and a cathedral choir affords “a living 
study in evil countenances,” A priest usually possesses qualities 
which are “small and feminine.” And so on. For the rest, 
the cause thus served is described as eminently worthy of 
its servants. We have already heard the Church stigmatized 
as conscious that she must cease to exist whenever superstition 
and ignorance are expelled from the land. This is always and 
everywhere the dominant note. Church services, we are told, 
are moving and impressive, “ especially for those who think that 
the Almighty is better pleased with abject abasement than 
a plain common-sense endeavour to do better, and will accept 
a long tale of public penance before the record of simple daily 
duties honestly performed.” The story of Spain is that of 
a nation “torn hither and thither in the hopeless struggle of a 
Church no longer able to meet the demands of an enlightened 
religious comprehension, and endeavouring to hold back the 
inevitable advance of the human understanding.” 

But beneath the lowest deep there is a lower still, and this, 
of course, is the Jesuit Order. In fact, despite all we have 
hitherto seen, they are the real exclusive villains of the piece. 
“Why did Evasio Mon want me to go into religion?” asked 
Juanita, of her father-in-law. “ My child, you have three million 
pesetas.” “ And if I had gone into religion—and I nearly did— 
the Church would have had them?” “Pardon me,” said 
Sarrion, “ the Jesuits—not the Church. It is not the same thing ; 
VOL. XCIX. EE 
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though the world does not yet understand that. The Jesuits 
would have had the money, and they would have spent it in 
throwing Spain into another civil war, which would have been 
a worse war than we have seen. The Church—our Church— 
has enemies. It has Bismarck and the English; but it has no 
worse enemy than the Jesuits. For they play their own. 
game.” 

This game, it is needless to say, they are ready to play with 
any amount of knavery, marking down the objects of their 
hatred or suspicion, tampering with confessors, and not 
sticking at homicide when required. This as a matter of course. 
It is better worth our while to consider the following infor- 
mation given us concerning them, which will probably be new 
to many readers : 


vo 


recognize the fact that the Jesuit body must be divided into two parts, 
of head and heart. The heart has done the best work that missionaries 
have yet accomplished. The head has ruined half Europe. . .. The 
great days of Jesuitism are gone, but the Society still lives. In England 
and other Protestant countries they continue to exist under different 
names. The “Adorers of Jesus,” the Redemptionists, the Brothers 
of the Christian Doctrine, the Brothers of the Congregation of the Holy 
Virgin, the Fathers of the Faith, the Order of St. Vincent de Paul— 
are Jesuits. How far they belong to the heart and not to the head, 
is a detail only known to themselves. Those who have followed the 
contemporary history of France may draw their own conclusions from 
the trials of the case of the Assumptionist Fathers. 


Sarrion, like all who knew their strange story, was ready enough to 


They are, we are further assured, not a progressive but 
a retrogressive Society, inasmuch as their statutes still hold 
good, the said statutes laying down various immoral maxims, 
which are championed by “ St. Liguori and other Jesuit writers.” 
Finally, the founder of the Society constituted himself one 
of the pests of the human race, of “a world all stirred about 
by a reformed rake of Spain, who, in his own words, came ‘to 
send fire throughout the earth ;’ whose motto was ignem vent 
mettert (sic) in terram, et quid volo nisi ut accendatur.” Ignatius 
de Loyola solved problems “with that unbounded assurance 
which almost always accompanies the greatest of human 
blunders. . . . Loyola wounded in the defence of Pampeluna— 
wounded, alas! and not killed.” 

Such is the tissue of absurdities, which not only can “H. S. 
Merriman” compose, but which our critics take seriously, and 
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a large portion of the reading public welcomes, in the name 
of “enlightened religious comprehension.” The phenomenon 
is instructive if not edifying, yet it is not on its account alone 
that readers are invited to wade through so much that is too 
extravagant to be even amusing. In one notable passage, the 
author of Zhe Velvet Glove descends to the prosaic but risky 
region of facts, and exhibits as a crushing argument against 
those whom he denounces a catalogue of their misdeeds, as 
vouched for by his acquaintance with history. We find here 
collected by him various old familiar friends, stock specimens 
of erudition which constantly make their appearance in the 
columns of ultra - Protestant journals, and a_ convenient 
opportunity is thus afforded for putting on record some 
particulars concerning them. Our author shall first be allowed 
to tell his own story, in listening to which we must not 
forget that we have to do with one whose righteous indig- 
nation is aroused against those who disseminate anything but 
the truth, or trade upon the ignorance of others. He writes 
as follows :! 


The political Jesuit has a record in history which has only in part 
been made manifest. 

William the Silent was assassinated by an emissary of the Jesuits. 
Maurice of Orange, his son, almost met the same fate, and the would-be 
murderer confessed. Three Jesuits were hanged for attempting the 
life of Elizabeth, Queen of England, and later, another, Parry, was 
drawn and quartered. Two years later another was executed for 
participating in an attempt on the Queen’s life; and at later periods 
four more met a similar just fate. Ravaillac, the assassin of Henry IV., 
of France, was a Jesuit. 

The Jesuits were concerned in the Gunpowder Plot of England, 
and two of the Fathers were among the executed. 

In Paraguay the Jesuits instigated the natives to rebel against 
Spain and Portugal; and the holy fathers, taking the field in person, 
proved themselves excellent leaders. 

Pope Clement XIV. was poisoned by the Jesuits. He had signed 
a Bull to suppress the Order, which was to “be for ever and to all 
eternity valid.” The result was “ Acqua tofana of Perugia,” a slow and 
torturing poison. 

Down to our own times we have had the hand of the Society of 
Jesus gently urging the Fenians. O'Farrell, who in 1868 attempted 
the life of the Duke of Edinburgh, in Australia, was a Jesuit, sent out 
to the care of the Society in Australia. 


1 P. 150. 
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It is obviously unnecessary to sift every item of this strange 
medley. The vain attempt shall certainly not be made to 
identify the eight mythical Jesuits, airily declared to have 
suffered for attempting Queen Elizabeth’s life, but for whom 
our author cannot even provide names. Neither need we dwell 
on the case of Parry, who, we are told, “was drawn and 
quartered,” as if this was something which distinguished his 
fate from that of those who were “hanged.” That Parry was 
a Jesuit is an absurd idea, which “ H. S. Merriman” is not the 
first to entertain, but in support of which there is nothing 
whatever to be said. Hewas a Member of Parliament, and, 
says Camden, though his learning was small, a Doctor of Laws, 
a consequential, curly-pated dandy.!. That he was a Catholic 
at all is not certain, but whatever faith he may have professed, 
there can be no question that he acted as a tool of the Govern- 
ment to work ruin upon Catholics. As we learn, on the 
authority of Mr. J. S. Brewer, “he acted as a spy and informer 
on the Continent for the English Government, and entrapped 
English priests and others into treasonable discussions against 
the Queen, with the purpose of betraying them.”* He was, it is 
true, hanged (as well as drawn and quartered) on a charge 
of high treason; and it may be, as Queen Elizabeth was led 
to believe, and as would be quite consonant with his character, 
that he was a double-dyed villain who had sold his services to 
both sides. But it may also be, as he himself declared, that 
he had powerful enemies at Court who wished to get rid of him 
when their dirty work had been done. In any case, his guilt 
towards the State is far less clearly established than that 
against the Papists.’ 

It does not seem necessary to say more about the thrice- 
told tale of the “Gunpowder Plot of England” than that the 
author with whom we are dealing would not appear to have 


1 «¢ Titulo Juris Doctor, licet semidoctus, homo elate tumidus, comptus, et calami- 
stratus.” (Zizzabetha Angle Regina, sub an. 1585.) 
2 Students Hume (1884), c. xviii. 


3 See Lingard, History of England, Edit. 1883, vol. vi. 381. A Protestant 


author writes: ‘‘ Parry had been a lawyer, but had recently returned to England, 
having been employed for some years on the Continent as a Government spy. He 
was a man of vile character, and had treacherously discussed the question of 


assassinating the Queen with several priests and others on purpose to betray 
them. He was admitted to interviews with the Queen, but not being rewarded 
as he expected, he resumed his practices, was informed against by one of his 
intended victims, condemned, and executed.” (dunals of England, p. 355, note. 


James Parker and Co., 1876.) 
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brought his knowledge up to date. Two Jesuit Fathers, Garnet 
and Oldcorne, were, it is true, put to death in connexion with it, 
but the latter was never even accused of any participation in 
the conspiracy. He suffered only for having abetted Garnet’s 
attempted escape. as tothe guilt of Garnet, which has been 
fiercely debated from that day to this, suffice it here to say that 
the latest historian of eminence who has given attention to the 
question, Dr. S. R. Gardiner, finds the evidence insufficient to 
condemn him. Professor Gardiner’s last utterance upon this 
subject may be commended to the attention of “ H. S. Merriman,” 
who may without offence be presumed to have studied it less 
deeply. The Catholic clergy, he tells us,! “ were subjected to a 
persecution, borne with the noblest and least self-assertive con- 
stancy, simply in consequence of what is now known to all 
historical students to have been the entirely false charge that 
the plot emanated from or was approved by the English Roman 
Catholics as a body.” 

And what shall we say of Ravaillac, the assassin of 
Henri IV.? He once, it is true, entered a monastery of the 
“Feuillants” (an offshoot of the Cistercian Order), by whom he 
was presently dismissed because he professed to have visions of 
such a character as to prove him to be of unsound mind. As to 
any connexion of his with the Jesuits, we are variously told that 
he applied to be admitted amongst them as a lay-brother and 
was refused ;? that he once went to confession and recounted his 
visions to a Jesuit, who told him to put them out of his head as 
delusions, to feed well, and go home to his native town ;* and 
finally that on one occasion he obtained alms at the door of a 
Jesuit church That his crime had any accomplices, lay or 
clerical, is an idea rejected by those historians who have given 
special attention to the question.° 

It is no less difficult to discover any evidence which may be 
supposed, however remotely, to connect the would-be murderer 
of the Duke of Edinburgh with the Jesuits, or to furnish a basis 
for the statement—made here by no means for the first time— 
that he was “sent out to the care of the Society in Australia.” 
Referring to the newspapers of the period,® we learn that along 

1 What Gunpowder Plot was, p. 2. 

2 Nouvelle Biographie Générale, sub nom. 

® Biographie Universelle, sub nom. 

* Poirson, Hestotre du regne de Henri IV. (1867), vol. iv. p. 183. 

® ¢.g., Poirson, op. cit., and Henri Martin, Aistocre de France. 

6 Times, May 18 and 19, quoting A/e/bourne Argus, March 30, 1868. 
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with the rest of his family, O’Farrell had arrived in Australia 
many years previously,—that a brother of his after long 
practice as a solicitor, had left the colony long before,—that 
the criminal himself had studied for the priesthood, for which 
however he was not judged a fit subject, and so returned to the 
world ; that his antecedents seemed to point to lunacy, and that 
he was abnormally excitable ; that he was for some time in the 
corn trade, in which he made a good deal of money, which he 
lost again in mining speculations; that he took to drinking,— 
and had attacks of delirium tremens; and, finally,! that in a 
declaration which he wrote immediately before his execution, 
he uttered this protestation, “I wish moreover distinctly to 
assert that there was not a single human being in existence who 
had the slightest idea of the object I had in view.” As to his 
consignment to the care of the Society in Australia, having no 
conception what is meant, we must wait till those who profess to 
be better informed shall vouchsafe some particulars. 

The cases remaining to be dealt with, even should they 
prove on investigation to be no more substantial than those 
already mentioned, yet as wearing some semblance of historic 
gravity demand rather more formal treatment. In the interests 
alike of clearness and of brevity, it will be convenient to 
recapitulate the charges one by one, appending in each case 
what appears to be called for in the way of comment. 


(i.) William the Silent was assassinated by an emtssary of 
the Jesutts. 

This question brings us into contact with historians of some 
repute. 

William of Orange, named the Silent, having taken the 
leading part in the revolt of the Netherlands against Philip II. 
of Spain, to whose ancestral dominions they belonged, this 
monarch, in 1580, put him under the ban, issuing a sentence 
of outlawry against him, and setting a price of 25,000 golden 
crowns upon his head. Attempts upon his life immediately 
followed, and on the 10th of July, 1584, he was assassinated 
by one Baltazar Gérard, who as a native of Burgundy was a 
subject of King Philip. The assassin was beyond doubt a 
fanatic of the most extreme type. That Jesuits were implicated 
in his crime has been asserted by some few historians, who 
reproduce the narrative officially published at the time by the 


1 Times, June 18, 1868. 
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Dutch authorities. The charge against the Jesuits is given in 
its most compromising form, by Mr. Motley, who, speaking 
of Gérard, writes thus :? 


Before reaching man’s estate, he had formed the design of murder- 
ing the Prince of Orange, “who, so long as he lived, seemed like to 
remain a rebel against the Catholic King, and to make every effort to 
disturb the repose of the Roman Catholic Apostolic religion.” . 
As soon as the ban against Orange was published, Balthazar, more 
anxious than ever to execute his long-cherished design, left Dole and 
came to Luxemburg. . . . He took models of Mansfeld’s official seals 
in wax, in order that he might make use of them as an acceptable 
offering to the Orange party, whose confidence he meant to gain. 
At last, in March, 1584, Balthazar came to Tréves. While there, he 
confided his schemes to the regent of the Jesuit College—a “ red- 
haired man,” whose name has not been preserved. That dignitary 
expressed high approbation of the plan, gave Gérard his blessing, and 
promised him that if his life should be sacrificed in achieving his 
purpose, he should be enrolled among the martyrs. Another Jesuit, 
however, in the same College, with whom he likewise communicated, 
held very different language, making great efforts to turn the young 
man from his design, on the ground of the inconveniences which might 
arise from the forging of Mansfeld’s seals—adding, that neither he nor 
any of the Jesuits liked to meddle with such affairs, but advising that 
the whole matter should be laid before the Prince of Parma.?.. . 
Balthazar came to Tournay, and held council with a third—the 
celebrated Franciscan Father Géry—by whom he was much comforted 
and strengthened in his determination. 


Such is the story so far as it at present concerns us. When, 
however, we examine for ourselves the sources of this history, 
things assume a somewhat different aspect. 

The principal document dealing with the subject is the 
original confession of Gérard himself, written in French. It is 
only within the last half-century that this has been given to the 
world,? and historians were previously dependent on the official 
Dutch version to be presently described. In the original 
confession, ove Jesuit alone is mentioned, namely, the one who 
endeavoured to turn the intending murderer from his purpose, 
and of his endeavour we hear a good deal more than the account 
quoted above might lead us to suppose. In Gérard’s own 
words : 

1 Rise of Dutch Republic, vol. iii. c. 7. 
2 Then Governor of the Spanish Netherlands. 
3 Published by M. Gachard, Correspondance de Guillaume le Taciturne, Prince 


d@’ Orange, Brussels, 1857, vol. vi. pp. 163, seq. 
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The said Jesuit strove hard to put this my intention out of my head, 
on account of the dangers and incommodities which, as he declared, 
might thence arise, to the prejudice of God’s service and that of the 
King, through these false seals. Saying, moreover, that he would not 
meddle with such affairs, as likewise all the members of their said 
Society.! 

At the time, however, and for nearly three centuries after, 
the assassin’s confession was allowed to see the light only in 
a specially prepared official version, the Cort verhael. This 
forfeits confidence by disingenuously suppressing all mention of 
what Mr. Motley terms the “curious fact” that a Jesuit con- 
fessor had discountenanced murder. The story is so told as to 
leave it to be supposed that the only Jesuit whom, as we have 
seen, Gérard mentions had, at least tacitly, approved his design. 
But, on the other hand, the Cort verhael adds to the original 
confession an appendix containing various particulars concerning 
which nothing is to be found in other documents of the period, 
amongst others those compromising the Franciscan, Father 
Géry, the only ecclesiastic named, and the anonymous red- 
haired Jesuit of Treves. It is likewise stated that these supple- 
mentary avowals were extracted under torture,'—a method 
which obviously gravely detracts from the value of evidence so 
obtained, even if we suppose that Gérard actually testified as 
is alleged. But Mr. Motley, as we have seen, treats all as 
coming on exactly the same authority. 

1 «Et s’efforca ledict pére jesuiste de m’oster de teste ceste mienne delibération, 
pour les dangers et inconvéniens qu ‘il nYallégoit en pourroient survenir, au préjudice 
du service de Dieu et du Roy, par le moyen desdicts cachetz vollans: disant, au 
reste, qu'il ne se mesloit pas volontiers de telz affaires, ni pareillement tous ceulx 
de leurdicte compagnie.” 

2 Cort verhael vande moort ghedaen aen den persoone vanden seer doorluchtighen 
Prince van Orangien. Anno MDLXXXIIII. A contemporary French version is 
printed by Gachard, op. cit. pp. 126, seq. 

* The tortures inflicted upon this wretched man were so savage and brutal as to 
be an outrage on humanity, even in such a case. His right hand and forearm were 
burnt off with a goffering-iron; he was partially flayed and rubbed with salt and 
vinegar ; pieces of his flesh, in six different parts, were torn off with red-hot pincers ; 
finally he was disemboweiled alive, and then quartered and beheaded. According to 
witnesses most bitter against him, he bore all without flinching or showing any sign 
of pain or even perturbation. As Aertsens, a Councillor of Brussels, wrote, July 11, 
1584: ‘‘J’ai esté, toute ceste nuit et devant-disner, présent a la torture du malfaiteur; 
mais n’ay ouy de ma vie une plus grande resolution d’homme ny constance. II n’a 
oncques dit ay my; mais en tous tourmens il s’est tenu sans dire mot, et sur tous 
interrogatoires a respondu bien a propos et avec bonne suyte,” &c. (Gachard, op. cit. 
p. 188. See also another letter by the same, p. 192, on the torture of July 13.) 

4 Reiffenberg (1764) commented strongly on the fact that no authentic version 
of the culprit’s confession had ever been published, making it impossible to be sure 
how far the admissions ascribed to him were really his. (Op. inf. cit. bk. xvi. p. 571.) 
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In the present instance, moreover, over and above this 
intrinsic defect, there are other considerations which make 
it quite impossible to attach any credit to these allegations, 
and which seem to show that the authorities who put them 
forth, did not seriously affect to believe their own story. 

Such considerations are suggested by the Jesuit Father 
Reiffenberg, who discusses this whole matter at some length.! 
He observes that although we have many official documents 
concerning the murder and the murderer issued by those in 
power,” in none of them (the Cort verhael alone excepted) are 
the Jesuits even mentioned as instigators of the crime, albeit 
accusations are freely made against Philip of Spain and his 
agents, Parma and Assonleville.2 Neither in the official letters 
addressed to Dutch ministers abroad and to foreign princes 
(amongst others Queen Elizabeth), detailing what had happened ; 
nor in the replies received from these various quarters; nor in the 
particulars recorded day by day in the proceedings of the States- 
General, between the murder and the execution of the murderer ;* 
nor the account by an eye-witness® of the particular torture, 
of July 13th, in which he is said to have made this avowal ; 
nor in the sentence passed upon the latter; nor in the epitaph 
upon his victim, is there a word about any priest or Jesuit as 
being accessory to the crime. Why, moreover, asks Reiffenberg, 
were no steps taken against Géry, who was actually named, or 
to discover the red-haired Jesuit? To identify the latter would 
have been easy, for it was alleged that he was the Superior of 
his Order at Tréves. But, far from this being done, within three 
years afterwards the Jesuits were admitted into Holland, where 
they laboured, with the permission of the States, for a century. 
More remarkable still—Maurice of Nassau, the son of the 
murdered man and his successor in power, who at first was 
violently prejudiced against the Society, afterwards, having 
come in contact with it, and inquired into the truth of matters, 
became its friend and protector; for he not only allowed the 
Jesuit College at Emmerich to remain, when he captured the 
place, and at a later date (1622) personally interested himself 

' Historia Societatis Jesu ad Rhenum Inferiorem (Cologne, 1764), vol. i. bk. x. c. 3. 

2 Several are published by Gachard, over and above those mentioned by Reiffen- 
berg. 

3 Philip II. undoubtedly approved the deed of Gérard, whose family he ennobled 
and enriched. 

* Gachard, op. cit. p. 173. 

5 Cornelius Aersseus, Gachard, op. cit. p. 193. 
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for its safety, when imperilled by his fellow-Calvinists, but 
actually protested before the assembled States-General that he 
had convinced himself of the absolute falsity of the criminal 
charges brought against the Jesuits.1 A witness so convincing 
as this obviates the necessity of citing the various contemporary 
and other writers who know nothing of the accusation with 
which we are concerned, or attach so little credence to it as 
not to mention it.” 


(ii.) Maurice of Orange [son of William the Silent] almost 
met the same fate, and the would-be murderer confessed. 

This is, of course, the same Maurice spoken of above, and 
what has been already said would be abundantly sufficient to 
disprove the present charge. Men do not take into favour cut- 
throats whose dagger has been at their own heart, and the 
alleged Jesuit attempt on the life of Maurice in 1598 was prior 
to the instances of his benevolence to the same Jesuits (in 1621 
and 1622) quoted above. 

It happens, moreover, that of all historical fictions none has 
been more completely demolished than this particular one. 
The facts are that in the year 1598 a bibulous and apparently 


1 Reiffenberg, op. cit. pp. 292, 300, 529. 

2 They may be seen in Reiffenberg, pp. 298, seq. 

An interesting example here presents itself of the caution which must be 
exercised in regard of second-hand evidence. In the Nouvelle Biographie Générale 
(sub nom. Gérard, Balthazar) we read as follows : 

‘* Ainsi finit ce sinistre fanatique que le jésuite Feller appelle, l’executeur d’un 
arrét prononcé par un roi légitime contre un sujet rebelle.” 

Turning to Feller’s Dictionnaire historigue (same heading) we find that in the 
passage so summarized he speaks thus : 

“*De fausses idées qu’il s’était faites . . . achevérent d’égarer son esprit... . 
Nous n’imiterons ni les hommes inconsidérés qui ont donné des éloges a l’action de 
Gérard, ni les philosophes inconséquens de ce siécle [18th] dont plusieurs prechent, 
avec Raynal, l’assassinat des rois, et parlent avec une horreur factice et hypocrite de 
V’executeur d’un arrét prononcé par un roi légitime contre un sujet rebelle; qui ne se 
recrient pas lorsque la téte d’un prince, légitime successeur du trdne [?.¢., Charles 
Edward], est mise a prix en Angleterre (1746), et qui font un crime 4 Philippe [II.] 
d’avoir proscrit un chef de rebellion. Tout ce qu’on peut dire de plus raisonnable, de 
plus conforme aux principes du droit des gens et de l’équité naturelle, c’est que la 
révolte des Pays Bas ayant déja pris une espéce de consistance, et son chef paraissant 
en possession de l’independance, la nouvelle constitution du gouvernement étant a 
quelques égards affermie, la puissance de l’ancien souverain restait sans activite et 
sans force, et ne pouvait par conséquence autoriser une action qui, dans un tel état des 
choses, et sourtout par les circonstances qui en précédérent et accompagnerent l’exécu- 
tion, fut regardée, au moins par les étrangers, comme un assassinat.” 

It thus appears doubtful whether the phrase quoted by the Bzographie Générale, 
refers to Gérard’s deed at all, and quite certain that in any case it does not imply 
approval of the act, as we should naturally be led to suppose. 
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half-witted creature, Peter Panne by name; arrived at Leyden 
and began at the very gates of the city to make inquiries as to 
the whereabouts of the Prince, in such a strange manner as to 
arouse suspicion. Being arrested and questioned after the rough 
fashion of the time, he was said to have told an extraordinary 
tale of a Jesuit at Douai, who gave him Communion with one 
hand and a dagger with the other, at the same time pointing 
to a crown sent down from Heaven, which would be his 
should the Prince of Orange fall by his hand. The story was 
too good to be let pass, and was accordingly issued also in 
France by the Huguenots, but in a revised version which in 
some measure served to mask its original extravagance. Panne 
was executed, but before he died he retracted and denied all 
the allegations which had been extorted from him. 

Such denial would no doubt be worth little more than 
the avowals extracted in the torture-chamber, but evidence 
of another character is fortunately accessible. The Flemish 
Jesuit Provincial, Francis Coster, was moved to deal with the 
story, which he did in a little book composed in his native 
tongue, but presently translated into Latin, under the title Szca 
Tragica, by Father Giles Schondonck, afterwards third Rector 
of the English College of St.Omers. In this are recited in full 
the solemn and official attestations of the magistracy of all the 
cities and towns wherein Panne had laid his narrative,—that is 
to say, of Ypres, Antwerp, Mons, Douai, and Brussels. All bore 
witness that the circumstances detailed by Panne were incon- 
sistent with known facts; that persons introduced as actors in 
the affair had not at the time been where they were said to be; 
and that the tale bristled with manifold absurdities. How 
complete was the refutation may be judged from the fact that 
subsequent historians, however bitter and prejudiced, have left 
this notable incident severely alone. It will be sufficient to 
instance Mr. Motley, whose capacity for accepting whatever tells 
against Papists or Jesuits must suffice to render him a witness 
beyond suspicion, but who makes no allusion to this particular 
story, and does not even mention the name of Peter Panne.? 


1 «* Ex illis tabulis publicis, dicitur Petrum Pannum fuisse natum sub horoscopo 
Lune . . . et eguisse elleboro, bibacem instar siccze spongize, semper madidum, 
semper siccum, nequitize et ebrietati, luxui et saginze natum ; vento et foliis leviorem, 
obaeratum,” &c. (Sica Tragica, p. 22.) 

* The contemporary Dutch historian, van Meteren, who relate: the incident, 
acknowledges that the Jesuits printed a denial of the narrative officially set forth at 
Leyden, contradicting the allegations therein made, and protesting that the matter 
should be fully investigated and proved to the bottom. ‘“‘ To this,” he adds, ‘‘ those 
at Leyden did not feel themselves bound.” (German Edit. 1610, sub an. 1598, p. 94.) 
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(iii.) Zz Paraguay the Jesuits instigated the natives to rebel 
against Spain and Portugal: and the holy fathers, taking the 
field in person, proved themselves excellent leaders.» 

In this instance we may content ourselves almost entirely 
with the evidence of a single witness, Robert Southey. He 
was, as is well known, a bitter and uncompromising opponent 
of Papists and Jesuits ; but he was also a serious historian, and, 
as is apt to happen with such men, while firmly believing that 
on all manner of other occasions the Society was guilty of all 
sorts of misdeeds, he was equally positive that in the particular 
matter which he had made it his business to investigate, the 
accusations against the Jesuits were pure calumnies. We find 
him, for example, writing thus :° 


All forepast crimes, errors, and offences of the Jesuits were recapitu- 
lated against them with terrible effect. Old calumnies were impudently 
revived, and new ones more impudently invented. They were accused 
of having established an empire in Paraguay, as their own exclusive 
dominion, from which they derived enormous riches. It was affirmed 
that they were defending this empire by force of arms, and that, 
renouncing all allegiance to the Kings of Spain, they had set up a King 
of their own, Nicolas by name. Histories of King Nicolas were fabri- 
cated and published. And with such zealous malignity was the false- 
hood propagated, that money was actually struck in his name, and 
handed about in Europe as an irrefragable proof of the accusation. 
The contrivers of this nefarious scheme were ignorant that money was 
not in use in Paraguay, and that there was no mint in the country.®. . . 
Such was the impression which falsehoods and exaggerated representa- 
tions had produced in Europe that when [a Spanish squadron] arrived 
at Buenos Ayres, it was thought necessary to inquire, before any of the 
men were landed, whether King Nicolas were in possession of the city.* 

It would be long to follow in detail this author’s careful 
survey of the whole question. Suffice it to say, that he pro- 
nounces without any hesitation that the charges made against 
the Fathers are utterly false; that these proved their obedience 
under most hard and trying circumstances, although they clearly 
foresaw the misery and ruin which the insensate policy adopted 


1 The story of the arbitrary and tyrannical treatment of the Indians of Paraguay 
by the two Governments in question, and of the action of the Jesuit Fathers in the 
grave and lamentable crisis thus created, has been told in some detail by Father 
Sydney Smith in THE MonrTH, February, 1902, ‘‘ The Suppression of the Society of 
Jesus in the Portuguese dominions.” 

2 History of Brazil (1814), part iii. c. xxxix. p. 473. 

3 According to Father Florian Bauke, who had laboured on the mission there, 
Paraguay is a ‘‘ marshy, water-logged region, where one expects to find frogs rather 
than gold.” (Duhr, /eszzten-Fabeln, Third Edit. p. 225.) 

4 P. 449. 
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would produce ;! that the charge of tampering with Spanish 
officers “is as false as is the fable that the Jesuits were attempt- 
ing to establish an independent Republic of their own ;”? and 
that the childish character of the Indian tactics when they 
attempted resistance sufficiently attests that they had no 
advisers of any capacity or even ordinary common sense. He 
shows, moreover, that both Spanish and Portuguese Generals in 
chief, who had come out from Europe strongly prepossessed 
against the missionaries, after full and thorough investigation 
were completely convinced of their innocence, to which witness 
was borne in the most formal aud authentic manner. As 
General Cevallos reported to the Government at Madrid 
regarding the inquiry held by him according to their 
instructions : * 

The process being concluded, I have ascertained from it that not 
only did no single Jesuit in any way incite the Indians to resistance, 
but on the contrary, as all the evidence proves, that the Fathers did all 
that men could to retain the Indians in due obedience. All this is 
confirmed by the testimony of the officers and those holding the chief 
posts in the army, as will be seen from the record of the process.® 


‘iv.) Pope Clement XIV. was potsoned by the Jesuits. He had 
signed a Bull to suppress the Order. ... The result of it was 
“Acqua tofana of Perugia,” a slow and torturing poison. 

On this subject the Protestant historian Schoell writes : ® 

‘lement XIV., whose health according to certain writers began to 
fail from the time the Brief was signed, died September 22nd, 1774, 
aged almost sixty-nine. His body being opened, in presence of a large 
number of the inquisitive the doctors pronounced that the malady to 
which he succumbed was of a scorbutic and hemorrhoidal character, 
one to which he had been subject for many years, and which had 
been aggravated by excessive labour and by the habit he had adopted 
of artificially provoking violent perspirations, even in seasons of 
excessive heat. Nevertheless, the persons who were then denomi- 
nated ‘‘the Spanish party,” spread abroad a parcel of fables to induce 
belief that he had been poisoned with acgua fofana, an imaginary 
product, whereof many ignorant people spoke, but which no one 
ever saw or came across. A multitude of pamphlets were put in 
circulation accusing the Jesuits of being the authors of a crime the 
existence of which rests upon no evidence of which history can take 
account. 

1 Pp, 458. 2 p. 468. > P. 478. 
4 Orig. Simancas, Est. Leg. 7404. Ap. Duhr, Jesuiten-Fabeln, p. 216. 
5 See also Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 4 Vanished Arcadia, noticed in our 


columns November, 1901, p. 548. 
6 Cours d’histoire des Etats Européens (1834), vol. 44, pp. 85, 86. 
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To this testimony as to what occurred, or rather did not 
occur, may be added a judgment no more open to suspicion 
on the ground of partiality, which was antecedently delivered 
as to the probabilities or possibilities of the case. The Duc 
de Choiseul, a prominent and implacable enemy of the Society, 
then chief Minister of France, wrote to Bernis, Ambassador 
at Rome, August 13, 1770:! 

I cannot believe that he [the Pope] can be so credulous or so 
timorous as easily to receive the terrifying impressions which some 
endeavour to force upon him, concerning the attempts which the 
Jesuits might make against his life. By reason of its teaching, its 
institute, and its intrigues, the Jesuit Society has been regarded as 
dangerous in the States whence it has been expelled: but it has never 
been accused of being composed of poisoners, and base jealousy or 
fanatical hatred can alone have suggested the suspicion. 


How. far Choiseul’s adverse testimony can be accepted as 
good evidence against the Society, those will judge who are 
acquainted with his character and career; but obviously the 
fact that he entertained views so hostile does but lend additional 
weight to his opinion upon the particular matter with which we 
are now concerned. 

Finally, Theiner, another authority who will not be accused 
of any favourable bias, thus curtly dismisses the subject :? 


The reader who remembers anything of what we have related 
concerning the illness and death of Clement XIV. will understand 
that they were due to natural causes alone, and that the suspicion of 
poison could have been suggested only by passion or mischievous 
delusion. For this reason we deem it altogether superfluous to trouble 
ourselves with the needless labour of a refutation. 





Such is the nature of the contributions by which “H. S. 
Merriman” the historian essays to justify the performances of 
“ H.S. Merriman” the romancer. Some will probably resent 
being asked to spend so much time in the examination of such 
trash,—but so long as chaff like this is widely accepted for 
good grain, it is necessary, wearisome as is the task, to furnish 
readers with the means of judging how empty and worthless 
it really is. 

And what shall be said of those who in the name of 
“enlightened religious comprehension” disseminate this kind 
of thing? What must they themselves think of a cause which 
they suppose can be served in such a manner ? J. G. 


1 Theiner, Clement X/V. sub an. 1770, § 85. 2 Clement XIV. 1774, § 57. 
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ONE sunny August morning, I toiled up the steep and stony way 
that leads from the Swiss side of the Alps to the Hospice of the 
Grand St. Bernard. At last it loomed out, the grim grey walls 
backed by the still greyer mountain, a tall grey tower in front of 
it, and a grey peak beyond. Everything was grey and gaunt, 
no trees, no shrubs, and hardly any grass. The tiny delicate 
blue hare-bells peeped timidly out of the crevices in the rocks, 
as if half-afraid to intrude into the universal gloom. The snow 
had not quite retreated, patches and streaks of it could still be 
seen clinging to the rifts between the rocks, and, in the distance, 
the dazzling white peak of Mont Vélan reared its snowy head. 

The Hospice strikes one as utterly isolated and solitary,—it 
has a haunted look,—gloom has written its characters on those 
solid grey walls and on those rows of little windows. One 
thinks of the winter,—the long, still, white-shrouded winter,— 
and shudders ! 

To the right of the Hospice is a dark mountain tarn—the 
boundary between Switzerland and Italy. Very dark and 
desolate does it look, surpassing in gloom the Lake of Glenda- 
lough, “that sky-lark never warbles o’er.” When the fierce 
Sohn or west wind rushes over it with a swing, it frowns more 
angrily than in the sunshine. Even the sight of the mules 
coming up from St. Rémy, laden with baggage and gaily garbed 
tourists, fails to give it a cheerful air. Facing the lake is the 
little stone shed, with a grated window, known as the Morgue. 
Here may be seen the spectral skeletons of sixteen victims, who 
have perished in the ice and snow. Their bodies have not been 
claimed by any relatives, so here they stand,—some erect, some 
propped against the walls, some sunk down on their knees, and 
all with a ghastly semblance of life. Preserved from decay by 
the intense cold of the atmosphere, they form indeed a terrible 
group, and it was some relief to hear that for many years no 
fresh victim has been added to the ghostly procession. Along 
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with the help of the celebrated dogs, the monks are now able 
to use the telephone to Aosta and Bourg St. Pierre, and thus 
assistance can be brought more swiftly than in bygone days. 

After exploring the chapel, visiting the library, interviewing 
the five magnificent dogs, that walk up and down as if quite 
aware of their own value, and eating, along with other guests, 
in the dining-hall, 1 began to get curious about the history of 
the Hospice. How did it come to be there? How old was it? 
What was the story of its founder, who has stamped his name 
on the great boundary between Switzerland and Italy? Two 
conquerors — Hannibal and Napoleon —have brought their 
armies successfully over this mountain pass, and yet it does 
not bear the name of either of them. It bears the name of a 
Saint, of whose history many of us know nothing. St. Bernard 
of Menthon must not be confounded with St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, or with St. Bernard of Morlaix, author of Jerusalem the 
Golden, and Abbot of Cluny from 1122 till 1157. St. Bernard 
of Menthon was born one hundred and sixty-one years before 
his French namesake of Clairvaux. The work of St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux was to build up—to make his monastery a model 
and a praise throughout Christendom, St. Bernard of Menthon 
had to destroy as well as build up; he had to strike down the 
last remnants of Paganism from Mont Joux, before he could 
plant the Cross in their place. 

Both men belonged to that noble group, who thought little 
of their own lives so long as they could do the work of their 
Master. Their best record is furnished by the works which 
perpetuate their name and bear witness to their character, but 
although their history may contain a large admixture of mere 
legend, it also testifies to the impression their lives made on the 
minds of men, and is far from being unworthy of our attention. 
The following sketch of our Saint is gathered from a work given 
me by one of the monks at the Hospice itself. 

Bernard of Menthon was born in 923, in the time of 
King Raoul. His father, Baron Richard, and his mother, 
Bernoline, were both of noble descent. His mother belonged 
to the ancient family of Duin,and was descended from Oliver 
of Geneva,a peer of France. Great rejoicings were made at 
the birth of an heir in the Castle of Menthon—a castle which 
may still be seen on the hill overlooking the Lake of Annécy, 
to the south-east of Geneva. The baptism of the child was 
a great festival for both families. He was called after one of 
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his godfathers, the Chevalier Bernard, Seigneur of Beaufort. A 
lovely and intelligent child, little Bernard seemed to be chosen 
of God from his mother’s womb. Even before he could speak, 
he fixed his eyes on heaven, joined his little hands together, and 
seemed to be trying to utter a prayer. He was such an apt 
pupil, and his mother taught him so well, that he was able to 
read easily at the age of three. As time went on, he joined in the 
services of the private chapel attached to the castle, and learned 
to sing the chants and hymns, which, at that period of sacred 
music, presented many difficulties. Baron Richard was far more 
desirous that his only son and heir should distinguish himself 
in tilting and swordsmanship rather than in psalm-singing, but 
Bernard, though he did his best to please his father, felt that his 
vocation was towards a religious life. He copied out Psalms and 
recited them aloud, he read the Lives of the Saints, and longed 
to imitate their devotion and self-sacrifice. While Bernard was 
growing from childhood to boyhood, a stranger, called Germain, 
came to the neighbourhood of Menthon. He was well-educated, 
modest, serious, and of exemplary life—what better tutor for 
young Bernard could be found? Under Germain’s able teaching 
the boy made rapid progress, but when, by Baron Richard’s wish, 
Germain began to relate stirring tales of war and chivalry, and 
of the events then passing at the Court of Rudolph II., Bernard 
listened indifferently, all his interest was given to the reading of 
sacred books, and to the history of religion. Every young person, 
at that time, took some saint for his special protector. Bernard 
took St. Nicholas, the patron saint of children, better known to 
us by his familiar name of Santa Claus. 

In the tenth century there were no universities, but there 
were large schools, and foremost amongst these was the school 
of Paris, founded by Charlemagne in 792. Young men from all 
parts of Europe were sent to it, and Baron Richard, anxious that 
his son should have every advantage, told Bernard that he must 
leave Menthon, and set out for Paris to finish his education. 
The news was not welcome. Bernard loved his quiet home, and 
dreaded the dangers of a great city. He passed through the 
ordeal, however, unscathed. Knowledge of all kinds he acquired 
easily,—arts, sciences, law, and above all, theology, were studied 
successfully, but the charms of the great world had no charms 
for him. He often went up to his own room to read the Old or 
New Testament, he avoided everything that might tarnish the 
purity of his thoughts, and tried to make his companions do the 
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same. While his father was fondly hoping to see him come 
back ready to take up his position as the future Seigneur of 
Menthon, Bernard was fasting and praying, and _ preparing 
himself for a life of austerity and renunciation. At length, the 
Baron summoned him back to the castle, and in the course of a 
few days, Bernard, with his tutor and valets, arrived there. 

Bernoline pressed her darling son in her arms, and looked 
tenderly in his beautiful face,—he was unchanged, except that a 
higher resolve shone in his eyes than before. To celebrate his 
return a splendid féte was given to the members of both families. 
On the appointed day, the Baron of Beaufort and the family of 
Duin—brave knights and ladies fair—flocked up towards the 
castle, and were welcomed by the Baron and his son in the 
courtyard. Bernard’s noble air, his gracious and courtly manners, 
left nothing to be desired. Games, dances, and songs began, and 
the festival lasted for several days. Though Bernard took part 
in some of the amusements, it was without any warmth or 
ardour. The real object of this family gathering soon appeared. 
Baron Richard announced that his son must choose a bride from 
amongst the guests, and he wished him to give the preference to 
Marguerite, daughter of the Seigneur de Miolans, a beautiful, 
virtuous, and well-dowered maiden. Bernard made as many 
excuses as he could,—he was too young to settle down,—he 
wished to travel, to study, to improve himself. When he was 
alone with his father, he flung himself on his knees, and entreated 
him to let him choose his own calling ; all his desire was to lead a 
religious life, and to shake himself loose from the world. Baron 
Richard now saw the reason for his coldness and indifference, 
but he hoped that the gaieties of the castle would overcome his 
resistance. Bernoline added her entreaties and caresses; she 
implored her son, her only hope and consolation, not to leave 
her. Had not God given him to be with his parents, and to 
help and sustain them in their old age? Bernard was much 
moved, but his resolve was unchanged,—a voice, that he believed 
was the voice of Jesus, was speaking to his soul, bidding him 
take up the Cross, and follow Him. 

Baron Richard vented some of his wrath on Germain, whose 
influence, he thought, must have brought about this result. He 
dismissed the good tutor with many reproaches, and this step 
taken, he began to carry out his plan for his son’s happiness, 
and sent messengers to Miolans formally asking the Baron for 
the hand of his daughter, Marguerite, as the wife of his son, 
Bernard. The time-honoured friendship between the two 
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families, their rank, their fortune, the suitability in age of the 
two young people, all seemed to promise an ideal union. The 
Baron of Miolans agreed to the match, the contract was signed, 
and the wedding-day fixed. Bernard alone was perplexed and 
bewildered. He felt that he was in a net from which he could 
not escape. He had solemnly given himself to the service of 
God; he would suffer anything rather than break his vow, but 
what could he do? How could he free himself? Flight 
seemed impossible. He was watched during the day, and when 
night came, the great doors of the castle were bolted and barred, 
and the drawbridge was raised, so that ingress and egress were 
impossible. The eve of the wedding arrived. Everything was 
arranged. The lords of Beaufort and of Duin, with many other 
distinguished guests, rode up to the castle, mounted on their 
chargers, decked with costly trappings, and followed by their 
squires and equerries. Coats of arms shone, gay coloured 
banners fluttered in the breeze. All the chivalry of the 
neighbourhood turned out to congratulate Bernard and to wish 
him happiness. Next day, the whole assemblage would issue 
forth to meet the bride, and to accompany her and her intended 
to the altar. 

Bernard was restless and disquieted. After supper, under 
pretence of fatigue, he took leave of the company and went to 
his room, locking the door after him. He threw himself on his 
knees, and renewed his vow to God. He besought God to 
help him with tears, and as the Latin manuscript tells us, from 
which we translate literally, uttered the following supplications : 

“Oh, adorable Creator, Thou who enlightenest those who 
trust in Thee, with faith and confidence, and Thou, sweet Jesus, 
divine Redeemer of the world and Saviour of men, lend a 
favourable ear to my humble prayer, and shed down on Thy 
servant the treasures of Thine infinite mercy. I know that 
Thou wilt never abandon him who puts his trust in Thee. 
Deliver me, I beseech Thee, from the snares of the world which 
are held out for me, break the net which threatens me. Grant 
that the world may not prevail over Thy servant, that flattery 
may not weaken my strength. I give myself up entirely to 
Thee. I throw myself into the arms of Thy infinite goodness, 
hoping that Thou wilt hear me, and wilt not reject my petition.” 

Then, turning to the figure of St. Nicholas, he besought his 
intercession. Nightworeon. The servants would soon come to 
knock at the door, and dress him for the ceremony. He had 
but a few moments more of liberty. His room was high up in 
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the castle, looking out on a rock, the window was furnished with 
strong iron bars,—how could he get out ? 

As he leaned his head against the /rze-dieu, he fell into a 
light slumber, and while he slept, St. Nicholas appeared to him 
in a dream, and said, “ Bernard, servant of God, the Lord who 
never forsakes those who trust in Him, calls thee to follow Him. 
An immortal crown is laid up for thee. Go out of this house, 
and make for Aosta, go into the Cathedral there ; thou wilt see 
an old man, Archdeacon Pierre, he is charitable and _ kind- 
hearted ; thou wilt remain with him, and he will show thee what 
to do. I will watch over thee, and will never abandon thee.” 

These words were scarcely spoken, when Bernard awoke and 
looked round. Finding himself alone, with the door closed, he 
doubted not that he had had a vision from Heaven. Ina 
transport of joy, he exclaimed: “Oh, Lord, how marvellous are 
Thy ways; Thou hast heard my complaint. Thou hast come 
to help me. I will sing of Thine infinite mercy. ... Thou 
givest me Thy commands. I am but too happy to carry them 
out. Thou makest me hear Thy voice. Thou makest me know 
Thy will. I give Thee my heart without reserve. Since Thou 
hast deigned to come to my assistance in my day of need, I am 
ready to obey Thee.” 

Though still shut up in the castle, Bernard never doubted 
that he would be able to escape. He could not tell how, but he 
knew that a way would be found. He hastily wrote a note to 
his parents to bid them a last farewell. “Rejoice with me,” he 
said, “that the Lord calls me to His service. I hasten to reach 
the port of salvation, the sole object of my wishes. Do not be 
uneasy about me, and do not try to look for me. I give up the 
marriage that you have arranged for me against my will, I give 
up everything that attaches me to the world. All my desires 
tend towards Heaven, to which I hope to attain. From this 
moment, I take the road to it,—Bernard of Menthon.” 

Bernard put this letter where it could easily be found ; then, 
as he stood at the window, he touched one of the iron bars, 
which gave way in his hands. Letting himself down through 
the opening, he dropped on the rock below, safe and sound. 

To fall uninjured from a height of eighteen or twenty feet 
on a bare rock, and to travel during a dark night by an unknown 
path, shows, as Bernard de Clairvaux says, that “God does 
carry His saints in His arms.” 

St. Bernard is represented in old pictures escaping from the 
window, with St. Nicholas and his Guardian Angel by his side. 
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The grief and astonishment of Bernard’s parents, when they 
found he had escaped, knew no bounds. At that time, such an 
affront to the family of his intended bride, exacted a solemn 
revenge,—a revenge not satisfied without blood. But Marguerite 
herself acted as peace-maker, and resolved that she, too, would 
adopt a religious life. 

No news came from the fugitive. When he reached Aosta, 
he went to the Cathedral, and throwing himself on his knees. 
exclaimed with David, “What shall I render to the Lord for 
the benefits that He hath doth unto me? Oh, Lord, Thou hast 
broken my bonds, therefore I will sacrifice an offering of praise, 
and will call upon the name of the Lord.” 

Archdeacon Pierre had just come into the Cathedral, and was 
struck by the devotional attitude of the stranger. “He has 
evidently come a long way,” said the Archdeacon; “he is a 
pilgrim, perhaps, who has no means to procure a night’s lodging, 
and may die if he does not get assistance. At any rate, he has 
a right to my hospitality.” 

Thereupon he invited the stranger to follow him, and brought 
him to his house, where an abundant meal was provided. 
Bernard told his story. It so happened that the Archdeacon 
came from the same neighbourhood as the family of Duin, and 
was distantly related to the Baroness Bernoline. He admitted 
Bernard to be a deacon preparatory to his taking full Orders, 
and soon afterwards he was ordained by Griffo, Bishop of 
Aosta. His modest and gracious manners, his love for the sick 
and poor, and the holiness of his life, soon attracted everyone. 
Born to riches, he denied himself the commonest necessaries. 
Instead of silk, stiff with embroidery, he wore the coarsest stuffs, 
he never slept on a bed, his food was bread and a decoction of 
bitter herbs. A wooden cup, that he always used, is still 
preserved at Novara, where he died. 

To this day, the town of Aosta (Augusta Pretoria of the 
ancients) bears numerous traces of the rule of the Romans. A 
perfect triumphal arch still stands to commemorate the victory 
of Augustus over the Salassians, twenty-five years before the 
birth of Christ. The ruins of a still older arch, as well as of a 
spacious Roman theatre, are also to be seen. In every direction, 
pillars, broken statues and columns show that this stronghold in 
the valley of maize and vineyards was a place of great import- 
ance. In the time of St. Bernard, pagan superstitions were 
still rife, and devil-worship prevailed amongst the inhabitants of 
the Pennine Alps, who were little better than savages. Bishop 
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Griffo chose Bernard, who had worked so well in the town of 
Aosta, to extend his labours to the villages and mountains. 
Bernard set out on his missionary labours, full of zeal and 
ardour. He lived with the villagers as their brother, and soon 
succeeded in winning their affections. If he could only gain 
one soul to Christ, he felt himself well repaid for days of 
privation. Demon-worship must be rooted out, so he went 
into the depths of the valley of Assola, into the palaces of nobles 
as well as into the hovels of the poor, to preach Christ crucified. 

At the death of Pierre in 966, Bernard was unanimously 
elected his successor as Archdeacon of Aosta. He was then in 
his forty-third year, and his greatest work was soon to begin. 
The Alps, which separate Switzerland from Italy, are crossed 
by several passes, the most notable of which was known as 
Mont Joux, in the Pennine Alps of the Romans, now called the 
Grand St. Bernard. At the top of the mountain, on the north 
side, was the country of the Veragres, on the south the 
Salassians, a people who adored an idol called Pen, a word 
which, in Celtic, means exalted or very high. In Scotland we 
have Ben Nevis, Ben Lomond, and in Connemara we have the 
twelve Pins, all being corruptions of the word Pen. 

Fifty-five years before the Christian era, Julius Cesar made 
the Veragres tribes pass under the Roman yoke, and took 
possession of Mont Joux. Thirty years later, the Emperor 
Augustus sent an expedition against the Salassians, and made 
himself master of their defiles. After the defeat of these hardy 
mountaineers, the Roman Emperor replaced the divinity of the 
native tribe by a statue of Jupiter, erected on a high column, 
bearing the inscription, Jovz, Optimo, Maximo—* To the great 
and good Jupiter.” Near the column was a temple of Jupiter, 
of which some fragments still remain. It served as a place of 
refuge for travellers coming to ask the protection of their 
divinity, and was also used by pilgrims on their way to Rome. 

All this was soon changed. King Rudolph, in order 
to cut off the passage of the Alps from Arnoul, King of 
Bavaria, took possession of the Pennine Alps. Then an 
Hungarian army swept over Germany into Italy, and after 
ravaging Lombardy, were about to pass over into France, when 
they were met by an obstinate resistance from Rudolph, who 
forced the Hungarian troops to repass the Alps. Those who 
did not fall by the sword of the conqueror, took refuge in the 
recesses of the mountains, and were joined by a troop of 
Saracens, who, after having devastated Spain and the south of 
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France, penetrated to the valley of the Rhone, and finally took 
up their quarters on Mont Joux. So this solitary mountain 
became a den of desperadoes and robbers. They lay in wait 
for traders and travellers, they pounced down on the caravans 
of pilgrims, sometimes rolling huge blocks of stone on them, and 
crushing them to death. The bodies of their victims were left 
on the ground, or thrown into the mountain streams. 

This mixed gathering of Mussulmen and pagans re-established 
a superstitious worship which had for its central figure the 
statue of Jupiter, on Mont Joux. According to the old 
chronicles, demons took possession of it; probably the more 
cunning of the band gave answers to those who came to consult 
the oracle. 

Also, on the Petit St. Bernard, a rich man called Polycarp 
had set up a talisman, known as the “Eye of Jupiter.” This 
was a very bright and glistening stone, placed on the top of a 
column; by the help of it, the god was supposed to see all 
human ills, it cured the sick, and preserved travellers from 
danger. In consequence, gifts were freely offered to it. 

One day the town of Aosta was thrown into great excite- 
ment. A party of nine pilgrims came down from Mont Joux, 
bringing the news that one of their number had been left behind 
—taken prisoner by the brigands. Neither prayers, tears, or 
bribes had moved them to mercy. When Bernard heard this, 
his spirit was moved within him. Strengthened by a vision 
in which St. Nicholas appeared to him, promising his help, 
Bernard offered to go up to Mont Joux, to hunt away the 
demon, as he said, and to break the statue of Jupiter. All the 
faithful in the diocese were invited to offer up prayers for his 
success, and he passed the time in devotion. 

When the appointed day arrived, there was a special service 
at the Cathedral, Bernard received the blessing of the Bishop, 
and accompanied by the nine pilgrims, and a large body of 
clergy, he wound his way up from Aosta to the little Italian 
village of St.Rémy. Here Bernard dismissed his clergy, and 
only accompanied by the pilgrims, proceeded on his way to the 
top of the mountain. He was calm, serene, even joyful. A 
storm, such as sometimes gathers in this mountain, even in 
summer, came on, and just as the little procession reached the 
Col de Mont Joux, a thick fog enveloped Bernard and his 
companions. Peels of thunder rolled along, threatening to 
dislodge the rocks above, the clouds burst, and a shower of hail 
and snow commenced, swelling the mountain streams to torrents, 
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and hurling down fragments of stone. Wet, weary and 
exhausted, the little party hesitated to go on. Might not this 
storm be a bad augury, summoned, perhaps, by the evil spirit, 
who would become more formidable as they approached his 
stronghold? Bernard alone stood firm, and reanimated the 
courage of his companions. Preceded by the nine pilgrims, he 
entered the vestibule, and passing under the portico, he per- 
ceived the statue on its pedestal. He marched towards it, threw 
his stole over the neck of the image, and it fell, broken in pieces 
at his feet. The Latin chronicler says that the stole was changed 
into a chain of iron. “And so,” he adds, “the statue fell like 
Dagon, before the ark of the Lord.” Bernard committed the 
demon and his accomplices to eternal ice, and ordered them to 
cease their evil practices on that mountain for ever. So did 
St. Patrick exorcise the snakes of Ireland, and St. George smite 
the dragon. 

After planting the Cross on the ruins of the statue, Bernard 
and his companions returned to Aosta in triumph. The clergy 
came out to meet them, and a solemn Ze Deum was sung at the 
Cathedral. The next thing was to destroy the “ Eye of Jupiter,” 
on the Petit St. Bernard. This also was broken in pieces and 
scattered to the dust. 

After the dispersion of the brigands the pass of Mont 
Joux was still dangerous. Since the destruction of the first 
shelter, there was no place of refuge, and the villages were 
five or six leagues apart. Even now, there is danger of being 
lost. From the end of September till the month of June, thick 
fogs and deep snows prevail. In the depth of winter not the 
vestige of a path is visible, the snow-drifts present formid- 
able obstacles, and precipices are sometimes hidden under their 
shrouded covering. When the fogs come, the traveller cannot 
tell where he is, often, too, the wind rises to a hurricane, it 
blows a cloud of snow into his eyes, under his eyelids, into his 
hair and clothes. It forms a sort of crust over his whole body. 
Movement becomes difficult, and the desire to lie down irresist- 
ible. Besides this, there is the danger from avalanches, which 
no one can forestall. The snow gathers on ledges of rocks, and 
may fall at any moment, blocking up the way completely. The 
monks say that, in this case, the inexperienced traveller seldom 
escapes death. If such dangers exist now, what must have been 
the state of things in the ninth and tenth centuries? As Bernard 
had no money of his own, he mounted the pulpit at Aosta 
Cathedral, and related all that had passed on Mont Joux, and 
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the urgent necessity for a new Hospice. With his sweet and 
penetrating voice, he entreated his hearers to give liberally. His 
appeal was soon answered. Rich and poor brought their 
offerings. The first thing to be done was to repair the path, to 
widen it, and to place poles to direct the travellers in bad 
weather. (Similar poles are there now.) 

The building was not erected on the site of the former 
temple of Jupiter, but about eight minutes’ walk from it to the 
north-east. The foundation was laid in 968. It is so situated 
that the sun is quite shut out for a whole month, two high 
peaks looking down on it. If the walls were not as strong as 
those of a fortress, it would be crushed by the avalanches. The 
lime and wood had to be brought from the distance of a league 
and a half, and the stone had to be hewn out of the rocks, for 
gunpowder, not being invented, no blasting could be used. 

The work could only be carried on for three months in the 
year, and not always then. Both Hospices were, however, 
completed, and St. Bernard spent much of his time there. One 
touching episode of his life was when his father and mother— 
the Baron and Baroness of Menthon—sought a refuge in the 
larger Hospice. They did not recognize their runaway son in 
the stately Archdeacon of Aosta, and, one day, they began to 
tell him of their loss and how they had failed to find any traces 
of their cherished son. Bernard then made himself known to 
them, and, like Jacob when he met Joseph, they were ready to 
say, “ Now let us die, since we have seen thy face, because thou 
art yet alive.” 

St. Bernard lived to be eighty-four, and died at Novara, on 
the 12th of June, 1007. When on the threshold of eternity, he 
raised his eyes to heaven, and said, “Lord, into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” 

St. Bernard’s Hospice was burnt down on the 27th September, 
1553, but was re-built soon afterwards. There have been forty- 
two Provosts or Superiors since his time, so the succession has 
been carried on without a break to the present day. 

The Hospice remains a monument of St. Bernard’s zeal, 
courage, and patience, and as the bell rings along the valleys 
and peaks, once the haunt of robbers and ruffians, it is a cause 
for thankfulness that he was able to carry out a work, which 
was certainly wrought in God. 

C. J. HAMILTON. 
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THE Camel, sometimes glittering in the sunshine, sometimes a 
turbid, swollen torrent, passes, on its left bank, as it hurries to 
Tintagel, a southern slope, on which stands a country house, 
overlooking, beyond the stream, the soft folds of an undulating 
landscape, wooded with thick covert. The modern front of the 
house, cold, grey, unclothed by foliage, suggests health, air, light, 
sunshine, and gives no hint of the older rooms to the rear, one 
of which—bisected by flooring—is now made into two rooms, 
the lower bearing on its solid granite chimney-piece the date 
1650, the upper canopied by a finely decorated, cove shaped 
stucco ceiling. 

Like the house, the grounds, with their handsome, unclipped 
evergreens, their broad, well-kept horse-chesnut shaded paths, 
look modern; and, at a certain point, where the paths meet, 
coming unexpectedly across a low, rudely carved stone cross, on 
which, through a thick incrustation of lichen, are still visible 
the figures of the crucified Redeemer, His Blessed Mother, 
St. Peter, and another Apostle—the Catholic visitor is rather 
startled. 

A few steps from this old cross is a rockery, thickly strewn 
with what look like ancient holy water stoups, with, here and 
there among them, a font, but which the local authority pro- 
nounces to be “corn measures found at the foot of wayside 
crosses”! This description is supposed to apply to them all 
(no matter what size they are) save one, which is an acknow- 
ledged font, and came out of a church in the neighbourhood, 
now demolished (not the parish church—which, absolutely 
gutted of all looser properties by a late incumbent, still retains 
a very interesting example of an anchoress’s cell in the tower, 
communicating with the main building by a hagioscope). 

Retracing our steps in the direction of the house, we come to 
a conservatory, the glass of which slopes from a north wall, into 
which are built a piscina and credence-table, and, between them, 
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the old stone mullion of a small window. The window, we are 
told, is the very one ¢hrough which a mayor of Bodmin was 
hanged ; and as no one knows, or particularly cares, why he was 
hanged—his execution being chiefly remembered, locally, as a 
“gross breach of the laws of hospitality”—the piscina and 
credence seem to be in bad company. 

But this idea a little research in the library soon corrects. 
The old mullion has a right to Catholic veneration as well as the 
desecrated piscina and credence, the neglected cross, the holy 
water stoups, and fonts. 

Alluding to the wide-spread insurrection of 1549, Maclean, in 
his Parochial History of Cornwall, says: 


In Bodmin was formed the nucleus of an insurrection in the 
West, which, combined with a similar rising in the North, threatened 
to strangle the Reformation in the cradle; and would, if successful, 
have changed the whole face of English history. 


It was in this rising, in defence of the old religion, that 
Boyer, mayor of Bodmin, was implicated. He died for defending 
the Faith of his forefathers. 

Englishmen, the “ men of Cornwall” in particular, were not 
of a breed to sit down under wrong and wait for time, or luck, 
to put things right. 

Their wrongs had been brought home to them in many 
ways. Those, as Lingard says, “who could not comprehend the 
arguments of controversialists, understood their own misery.” 
The sacked monasteries, the monks and nuns put to death, or 
turned adrift, to subsist as best they could, with, or often 
without, the pittance called a pension, the unconcern of the new 
proprietors of the land about the wants of the poor, the daily 
encroachments upon the common lands, with their secular 
privileges of general benefit,—all these things, “the people 
coupled with the innovations in religion” in their direct effect 
upon their own daily lives. 

Henry VIII. was dead, but Edward VI. was following in his 
footsteps—“a comfortable Noah” of the ark of the Refor- 
mation, as one of the Reformers calls him. It was to him that, 
in 1549, the men of Devon presented their first petition that 
they might be allowed to continue to worship God as their fore- 
fathers had done, according to the rites of that old religion, 
“ which, because it was old, and the way their forefathers had 
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worshipped God, they were fond of,’ as Strype puts it to his 
own satisfaction. 

The answer to this first petition, made in the young King’s 
name, was a homily on the duties of his subjects to their 
Sovereign. This very unsatisfactory reply provoked another, 
and much longer, list of grievances, drawn up by Dr. Moreman, 
whom, together with Dr. Crispin, Strype mentions as “divines 
of the same Popish stamp, who,... being Priests of that 
county, seemed now to be under restraint upon suspicion.” 

This second petition consisted of fifteen articles (more than 
double the number of the earlier one), and was presented in the 
form of a demand, not of a supplication, as we shall presently 
see. 

The dreaded day when the Mass, and Latin Liturgy of the 
Catholic Church, were to be superseded by the new services in 
the vernacular, had come at last. 


Instead of the High Mass, its music and its ceremonies, with 
which they had been familiar from infancy, [the people were now to 
hear] what they deemed an inanimate service—a Xmas game they called 
it. And, as if this additional provocation goaded them to madness, the 
common people rose, almost at the same time, in the counties of Wilts, 
Sussex, Surrey, Hants, Berks, Kent, Gloucester, Somerset, Suffolk, 
Warwick, Essex, Hertford, Leicester, Worcester, Rutland. In the first 
of these counties, Sir Wm. Herbert put himself at the head of a 
body of troops, dispersed the insurgents, and executed martial law on 
the most guilty. In the others tranquillity was restored by the exertions 
of the resident gentry. . . . It proved, however, a deceitful calm. . 
The Protector, alarmed,—without the concurrence of the council,— 
appointed commissioners to enquire into the grievances of the people.! 


The mere fact of this temporizing nerved the spirits of the 
discontented. “They assembled again in numerous bodies and 
proceeded to do themselves justice without the aid of the com- 
missioners.” 

This was hardly to be wondered at, considering the com- 
position and plenary powers of the commission. It was 
composed of “innovating preachers, civilians, knights, and 
gentlemen,” and, in the six circuits into which the kingdom 
was parcelled out for their operations, they had full powers 
to inhibit the Bishops, visit the clergy and laity,and grant all 
kinds of faculties and licences. 


1 Lingard, vol. vii. p. 43. 
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Open disapprobation of this system was visited with 
imprisonment and whipping. 

The four counties of Oxford, Norfolk, Devon, and Cornwall, 
signalized themselves by their sturdy resistance to the new 
tyranny. 

In Oxfordshire, the royal troops, with the help of German 
and Italian mercenaries, and led by Lord Grey de Wilton, put 
down the insurrection, and, having done so, applied drastic 
measures to prevent any recurrence of the same kind. Many 
of the insurgents were gibbeted, and their heads stuck up on 
walls. Priests, in some cases were hanged from their own 
steeples, and their bodies left for carrion-crows to feed on; in 
others, they were “well flogged first, and starved afterwards ;” 
“they got bread and water,” writes one of the Reformers, 
“and more, I think, of the latter than of the former.” In short, 
in the language of a contemporary, “the Oxfordshire Papists 
were reduced to order.” 

In Devon and Cornwall, the signal for insurrection was 
given on Whit Sunday. On that day, the new Liturgy was per- 
formed in the church of Samford Courtenay. Long threatened, 
this was the first time it had been really used, and, on Whit 
Monday, the people made their clergyman return to the old 
Latin services of the Church. 

That Whit Sunday function, the earnest of what might be 
expected soon to take place in all parish churches, was like the 
lighting of a beacon-fire. 

From end to end of the two counties the news spread 
quickly that two of their churches had been already desecrated 
by the introduction of a new worship; and they had good 
reason to fear that the same desecration would very shortly 
overtake all their parish churches. 

A few days later, 10,000 West countrymen had gathered 
under the leadership of Humphrey Arundel, Governor of 
St. Michael’s Mount; they were armed and were determined 
to obtain redress from the King himself, without bloodshed, 
if possible, but, if not, at any cost. 

They marched to Exeter, hoping to secure the city before 
the royal troops and mercenaries attached to them should 
arrive, and thus secure, at the very outset, a strong vantage- 
ground to treat from. They invested the city and sutnmoned 
it to surrender and capitulate. But the mayor, John Blackaller, 
and many of the leading citizens (a Buller among them), who 
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are described “as the best and antientest families and well 
affected to the Romish religion,” had “sworn fidelity to their 
Prince,” and their only answer to the overtures and threats of 
the besiegers was to “renounce and defy them as rebels to God, 
their King, and their country.” 

The Royal army, under John, Lord Privy Seal, Russell, came 
meantime to the relief of the beleaguered city. As usual, the 
force was largely made up of foreigners, and some Welshmen 
had been got to join it under false representations. Three 
preachers accompanied it, Gregory, Reynolds, and Coverdale, 
who had “the King’s license to declare the Word of God to 
the people in such public place as the general might appoint.” 

Russell consented, in view of the formidable numbers of the 
insurgents, to receive the petition drawn up by Dr. Moreman, 
and undertook to put it before the King. This document, 
embodying the grievances of the men of Cornwall and Devon, 
was a boldly worded demand for the restoration of Catholic 
worship in all the churches. Each of the fifteen articles began 
with the formula, “ We will have.” To this unusual manner of 
addressing a King, Cranmer, in his celebrated Answer to the 
Rebels of Devon, takes strong exception : 


To begin with [he says], the manner of your phrase. Is this the 
fashion of subjects so to speak unto their Prince, “We will have”? 
Was this manner of speech at any time used of the subjects to their 
Prince since the beginning of the world? Have not all true subjects 
ever used to their Sovereign Lord, this form of speaking: Most humble 
beseecheth your faithful and obedient subjects? .. . 


“We will have” was, however, whether Cranmer liked it or 
not, what the men of the West both meant and said. 


We will have all the General Councils and holy decrees of our 
forefathers observed, kept, and performed. We will have the Mass in 
Latin, and celebrated by the Priest without any man or woman com- 
municating with him. We will have the Sacrament to hang over the 
high Altar and there to be worshipped. We will that our curates shall 
minister the sacrament of baptism at all times as well in the week day 
as on the holy day. We will have holy bread and holy water every 
Sunday, palms and ashes at the accustomed times, images to be set 
up again in every Church; and all other ancient, old ceremonies used 
heretofore by our Mother holy Church. We will not receive the new 
service, because it is like a Christmas game: but we will have our old 
service of matins, mass, evensong and procession in Latin as it was 
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before. And so we, the Cornish men, whereof certain of us understand 
no English, utterly refuse this new English. We will have every 
Preacher in his sermon, and every Priest at the Mass, pray specially, 
by name, for the souls in Purgatory as our forefathers did. . . . We 
will have Dr. Moreman and Dr. Crispin which hold our opinion to be 
safely sent to us. We will have that the half part of the Abbey lands 
and Chantry lands in every man’s possession, however he came by them, 
be given . . . to 2 places where 2 of the chief Abbeys were, within 
every County . . . and there established a place for devout persons, 
which shall pray for the King and Commonwealth. 


This document, intended for the King, was handed over to 
Cranmer, whose answer 7x extenso may be found in his Life by 
Strype. 

The siege, meantime, had lasted thirty-five days, during 
which time the inhabitants had been reduced to eating horseflesh. 
On the 6th August it ended, the royal troops forcing their way 
through the army before the town, and entering it. On the 
following day, August 7th, they pursued the insurgents, caught 
them up at Clifton Heath, cut them to pieces, and following 
them to Launceston, slaughtered them wholesale. Some of the 
leaders, described as “ Knights,” were reserved for exhibition in 
London, others of lesser rank were summarily executed. A few 
escaped, and were arrested and executed afterwards. Among 
these last were Sir Humphrey Arundel, Sir Thomas Pomeroy, 
and Bray, the mayor of Bodmin. 

It shows the temper of the townspeople that they chose 
for their next mayor a marked man like Boyer, who, as well 
as Bray, had taken a conspicuous part in the late rising. 

In his capacity of mayor, Boyer was duly notified of the 
approaching visit to Bodmin of Sir Anthony Kingstone, 
Provost of the King’s army in the West. 

The Provost’s bloody progress through the disaffected 
country was a matter of time, although the formality of trial 
before execution was often dispensed with. When the form 
was gone through, Miles Coverdale availed himself of the 
opportunity to preach and deal out spiritual damnation to 
the impenitent rebels. 

Mr. Mayor Boyer, hoping, it may be, to propitiate the blood- 
thirsty Provost, had prepared a dinner for him at his own house. 
This hospitality was accepted, and the dinner over, Sir Anthony 
jocularly asked Boyer whether he could answer for the solidity 
of the Bodmin gallows, there being some hanging to be got 
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through. The mayor answered that he believed the gallows 
to be in sound condition, and then, at the Provost’s request, 
went with him to inspect it. 

“Mount it yourself, Mr. Mayor, to try it,” said Sir Anthony, 
with grim facetiousness. The mayor did as he was told. The 
next moment, to his astonishment, he found himself in the 
clutches of the Provost’s officers, and he was then and there 
strung up and hanged. 

To go back to the little stone mullion and its traditional 
connection with this ghastly event. The circumstantial account 
of the mayor’s death on an ordinary gallows, as well as the 
smallness of the apertures in the mullion, dispose of the 
tradition that the mayor was hanged at the window itself. 
We incline to the belief that the mullion belonged toa window 
in the mayor’s house, directly opposite to, and overlooking 
the gallows on which he died; a window from which some 
horrified member of his household may have chanced to 
witness his appallingly unexpected execution. 

But however this may have been, Boyer, mayor of Bodmin, 
deserves at least a passing remembrance in the multitude of 
those who died for the Faith in England. 
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IV.—THE SUPPRESSION IN FRANCE (3). 


So far nothing has been said about any legal defence entered 
on behalf of the Society before the Court of the Parlement. 
Did they then allow so grave an indictment to go by default ? 
The answer is that they were not given an opportunity of legal 
defence, and that this is one of the iniquities with which their 
destroyers are chargeable. It is true that the avrét of August 6, 
1761, which found fault with the Constitutions of the Society, 
was technically provisional, and contained a clause expressly 
citing the Jesuits to appear in their defence before the time came 
round for the definitive sentence. “Permission (so ran the text 
of the arrét) is given to the Procureur-General du Roi to notify 
the General and the Society of the said soz-dzsant Jesuits, that 
the said Appeal comme d’abus has been received, on which the 
parties will have audience on the first day.” It is true, too, that 
on January 7th, next following, the Procureur-General claimed 
that the accused should be declared defaulters, their General not 
having answered to the citation. But none the less it is true also 
to say that they were not given a dona fide opportunity to 
plead their cause before the Court. It will be remembered that 
there was another arrét decreed on August 6, 1761, that namely 
which condemned the alleged teaching of the Society, and this 
was so far definitive in character that the Jesuits were forbidden 
to receive new members, or to continue their schools, to take the 
place of which new schools were ordered to be at once provided 
where not already in existence. That at least was to break up 
their work and take away their character before any opportunity 
of self-defence had been given. And even as regards the Appeal 
comme d'abus* itself, the citation was unreal, and the Jesuits 
were never expected to attend to it. The person notified in the 


1 Appel comme d’abus was the technical name for an appeal to the civil courts 
from the acts of the Holy See or the ecclesiastics, whenever it was alleged that the 
latter had been guilty of abuse by overstepping their rights. 
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clause just quoted as to appear on behalf of the Society was the 
General of the Order, who was not a subject of the French Crown, 
and could not becomingly have presented himself before a 
Court to whose jurisdiction he was not amenable. It was the 
Provincials of the six French Provinces who would have been 
cited, had there been any genuine desire to hear their defence.! 
There were also other reasons why the authorities of the Society 
in France must have felt it difficult to put in their legal defence. 
In the first place, the King having on August 2nd ordered the 
Parlement to surcease from the inquiry, it was acting in flagrant 
violation of the principles of the monarchy by continuing to 
pursue it, and the Jesuits might naturally feel that their duty 
under the circumstances was to obey the King rather than his 
rebellious magistrates. Again, the whole idea of an investiga- 
tion charging the Popes with having, by their various Bulls on 
behalf of the Society, sanctioned a system dangerous to the 
security of kings and the morals of their people, amounted to a 
monstrous outrage on the Holy See, which no loyal son of Church 
could recognize without impropriety. And then there was a 
personal reason for not appearing before the Parlements, the 
temper of which was well understood, and foreboded that any 
attempt to question the truthfulness of the comptes-rendus would 
be visited with instant arrest, to be followed in all probability 
by a death sentence. 

What then did the Jesuits do in self-defence? According 
to the anonymous writer of the Premier Appel a la Raison, who 
was certainly a member of the Society, for some time they did 
nothing, the Superiors even going so far as to forbid under a 
precept of obedience any publication whatever on the subject. 
This abstention did not, however, last long. The Premier Appel 
@ la Raztson was published in the autumn of 1761 by the 
writer just mentioned, who tells us he had by that time left 
the Society, and the Mouvel Appel a la Raison, which appeared 
shortly after, is attributed to the Abbé Caveirac, who was not a 
Jesuit. But by the spring of 1762 a series of treatises began 
to appear, all necessarily anonymous,—as the Parlement would 
have put to death any person convicted of writing against its 
decrees,—but some of which were certainly from Jesuit pens. 
Of these the principal were the Rédacteur Vévidique, the 
Apologie Générale de I’ Institut,and Mes Doutes sur la mort des 
Jésuites. In the next year were added to the list the Réponse 


1 See on this point // est temps de parler, ii. p. 231. 
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au livre intitulé, “Extraits des Assertions” (the official answer 
to the book in question), and the Nouvelles Observations sur les 
jugemens vendus contre les Jésuites; and in 1764 J/ est temps 
de parler. These apologetic treatises were not all of the same 
merit, but as a whole they offered a refutation of the allega- 
tions of the comptes-rendus by which no candid mind can fail 
to be impressed. Particularly must this be said of the 
Apologie Générale’ and Réponse au livre intitulé,“Extraits des 
Assertions,’ both of which are most ably written and argued 
out. One would have liked to justify this estimate by an 
account of how they meet some of the charges of the comptes- 
rendus, but this would be impossible within the compass of an 
article like the present, in which it is better to rest satisfied with 
the verdicts of competent contemporary judges, such as were 
the Bishops whose words we shall be quoting presently. One 
feature, however, in these defences of the Society must not be 
passed over, and that is the courteous and respectful tone which 
pervades them all. They assume throughout, with a directness 
bordering on insincerity, that the Parlements have misinter- 
preted the Jesuit Constitutions and theological writings, not 
wilfully, but only through inadequate acquaintance with the 
subject-matter. None the less the Parlements raged against 
these moderately written treatises, ordering them to be publicly 
burnt, and their authors, publishers, and distributors to be 
searched for, and if found, visited with the severest penalties. 
Could there have been clearer proof that the passion of revenge 
and not a zeal for justice was the motive impelling them? 


It will be remembered that on May 30, 1761, Louis XV. 
sent for the copy of the Jesuit Constitutions which had been 
deposited with the Parlement, and transferred from the latter 
body to his own tribunal the task of examining into their 
character. He had been moved thereto by the representa- 
tions of his family, and his resolution was perhaps strengthened 
by a letter of Clement XIII. which reached him a few days 


1 A melancholy interest attaches to the authorship of this excellent treatise. The 
materials for it are said to have been provided by Pére Griffet and Pere de Menoux, 
two Jesuits of ripe age and experience, but they appear to have availed themselves 
of the literary talent of a young scholastic of much promise, Cerutti by name, and it 
was he who actually wrote the book. Five years later, however, he abandoned the 
Society, not having the needful fortitude to face its persecutions, and he ended by 
becoming an advanced Revolutionist and secretary to Mirabeau. 
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later.1 It will be remembered, also, that as the Parlement 
procured another copy of the Constitutions, and still continued 
its proceedings, the King sent a further and stronger message 
on August 2nd, requiring it to surcease from all proceedings 
for the term of a year, during which interval his own inquiries 
would be carried to a completion. In the meanwhile he 
had appointed a Commission composed of members of the 
Royal Council, who were to examine and report to him. The 
Secretary of this Commission was M. de Flesselles, and from 
his collection of the papers of the Commission, which is still 
extant, Pére de Ravignan has transcribed several important 
documents.? From these we find that the Commission drew 
up the text of two declarations which they called upon the 
Jesuits to adopt as their own—one being a Decree inter- 
pretative of the decree issued by Father Aquaviva in 1610, 
and confirming its prohibition to teach the permissibility of 
tyrannicide under any circumstances whatever: the other a 
Declaration containing Four Articles, of which the frst 
disavowed on the part of the French Jesuits this same doctrine 
of the permissibility of tyrannicide under certain circum- 
stances ; the secovd declared that they held and professed, and 
would continue to hold and profess the principles enunciated 
in the famous Declaration of the French clergy in 1682; the 
third, that they would submit in all respects to the laws and 
ordinances of the kingdom, and to its rules of ecclesiastical 
law and discipline, and refrain from the use of any privilege 
contrary to the maxims of the kingdom; the fourth, that, if 
ever they should be ordered either by their General or any 
other Superiors of whatsoever degree, to do anything opposed 
to the above declarations or their duty to their Sovereign, 
to the laws of the State or the public tranquillity, they would 
treat such orders as null and void, and would refuse obedience 
to them. 

These two texts having been drawn up by the Commission, 
M. de Flesselles was instructed to communicate with the Jesuits 
and signify to them the desires of the Commission. Accord- 
ingly, we learn from the “ Report, relative to the events relating 
to the Decree and the Declaration, made by M. de Flesselles, 


1 The text of this letter is not extant, but it is referred to, as having been 
written in June, 1761, in another letter from Clement to the King, dated January 
28th of the following year. 

2 Clement XIII, and Clement XIV. i. pp. 137, 517, and ii. pp. 181—193. 
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in presence of all the Ministers assembled at the Chancelier’s 
house at Versailles,” that M. de Flesselles sent for the Pére 
Griffet, and, at his request, also for the Provincial of Paris, 
who was then Pére de la Croix. To these he delivered the said 
Decree and the Declaration, the former to be sent to the Father 
General for him to accept and transform into a Decree under 
his own authority, the latter to be at once signed by the 
Jesuits of France, and then sent on to the General, that their 
signatures to it might be sanctioned by his approbation. 
M. de Flesselles tells us that Pere de la Croix urged many 
difficulties against the project, and that he told him in reply, 
to write out and send in his observations promptly, as the 
budget must be despatched to Rome by the first courrier. 
The very next day, which was the 30th of September, came 
a letter from the Provincial, taking objection to the word “held” 
(“sentive”), which occurred in the texts formulated by the 
Commission, on the ground—which displeased the Royal 
Commissioners, but to a Catholic theologian is perfectly 
intelligible—that no authority less than that of the Holy 
See, and therefore not the General of a Religious Order, 
has power to dictate or restrain a man’s internal opinions, but 
only the external expression of them. The Provincial of Paris 
urged one other objection of detail to the wording of the two 
documents, on which, however, it is not necessary to dwell. 
Eventually the Paris Jesuits drew up and signed a Declaration 
of their own, which they sent on to Rome for the General’s 
approval, together with a text similarly composed by themselves 
of a draft decree for the General to accept and enjoin. We 
know that the Province of Guienne did the same, and 
probably the other Jesuit Provinces of France followed suit. 
These revised texts avoided the particular defects to which 
exception had been taken in the text of the Commission, but 
in other respects were on the same lines as the latter. 

When they reached the General, who was then Father Ricci, 
he refused to adopt the Decree on Tyrannicide, on the ground, 
as M. de Flesselles tells us, that Father Aquaviva’s Decree of 
1610 was sufficient, and besides, he had already, on Oct. 28th, 
written to the King a letter in which he had very distinctly dis- 
avowed for himself and his subjects the doctrine of which 
they were suspected. Father Ricci might perhaps have 
been more yielding on this point, but presumably felt that 
by signing a formula thus drawn up for him by others, 
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and presented for compulsory signature, he might scem to 
acknowledge that the suspicions entertained of the Society 
were not wholly without foundation. It was the Declaration, 
however, which encountered the more serious opposition. 
The General, as was natural, sought for guidance from the 
Pope, and Clement XIII. was most indignant that the French 
Jesuits “should have made so solemn a profession of opinions 
contrary to the rights and authority of the Holy See.” Nor 
can we be surprised at the Pontiff’s displeasure. The Four 
Articles of 1082 had for their scope to sanction certain infringe- 
ments by the French Crown on the rights of the Holy See, 
and to subordinate the authority of the latter to the authority 
of General Councils. Although the French Jesuits do not 
seem to have been called upon to sign these Articles and 
conform their teaching to them at the time when they were 
originally drawn up, still even then certain members of the 
Society, and notably Pere de la Chaise, took an unenviable part 
in the proceedings leading to their enactment. And it was to add 
another page to this, the saddest chapter in the history of the 
French Jesuits, when, in 1761, they allowed themselves to be 
forced into a formal and official act so inconsistent with their 
traditional adhesion to the Holy See. Nor did this act of 
weakness avail in any way to stem the torrent of their mis- 
fortunes. How far the Royal Commissioners participated in the 
King’s own desire to save the Society from the Parlements, and 
had this end in view when they proposed to the Provincials the 
Decree and the Declaration, we cannot tell, but the result was 
to increase its danger by affording them a pretext for leaving it 
to its fate. M.de Flesselles finishes his narrative by recording 
that, when the Council of Ministers heard of the answers 
received from the authorities of the Society, the Duc de 
Choiseul could not help exclaiming, “ The Jesuits may become 
what they will; they are unworthy of the good offices of the 
King.” 
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In another respect, however, the appointment of the Royal 
Commission, and its negotiations with the Jesuits, had a more 
useful issue. M.de Flesselles tells us that, after having seen 
Peres de la Croix and Griffet, he sent for Pére de Neuville, at 
that time Superior of the Professed House at Paris. Among 
other matters, he mentioned to this Father that Mgr. Christopher 
de Beaumont, Archbishop of Paris, “the modern Athanasius,” 
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as he was called, had been intending to publish forthwith a 
mandement in favour of the Jesuits, and that he had been 
trying to restrain him. The Archbishop had acceded to his 
request, but on condition that the Bishops should be consulted 
by the King, and he had promised on the part of the 
Commission to recommend this course to his Majesty. Pére 
de Neuville, he adds, had on leaving, earnestly exhorted him 
to accelerate this consultation, and had said, “ Should the Advice 
of the Bishops be in our favour, it will at least make for us a 
fine epitaph.” It was in this way that the consultation of the 
Bishops originated, and though the testimony it elicited from 
the prelates was not influential enough with the King to make 
him give effect to his own sound judgment, it did, as we have 
now to see, form a“ fine epitaph” for the grave of the perse- 
cuted religious. 

On November 25th, the Comte de Florentin, the Minister of 
the Royal Household, wrote to Cardinal de Luynes, the Arch- 
bishop of Sens, bidding him convoke the Bishops then at 
Paris, and confer with them on the following points : 


1. The use which the Jesuits can be in France, and the advantages 
or evils which may be expected to attend their discharge of the 
different functions committed to them. 

2. The manner in which, in their teaching and practice, the 
Jesuits conduct themselves in regard to opinions dangerous to the 
personal safety of sovereigns, to the doctrine of the French clergy 
contained in the Declaration of 1682, and in regard to the Ultra- 
montane opinions generally. 

3. The conduct of the Jesuits in regard to the subordination due 
to Bishops and ecclesiastical superiors, and as to whether they do not 
infringe on the rights and functions of the parish priests. 

4. What restriction can be placed on the authority of the General 
of the Jesuits, so far as it is exercised in France. 


For eliciting the judgment of the ecclesiastics of the 
kingdom on the action of the Parlement, no questions could 
be more suitable, and the Bishops convoked—who numbered 
three Cardinals, nine Archbishops, and thirty-nine Bishops, 
that is fifty-one in all—met together to consider them on 
November 30th. They appointed a Commission consisting of 
twelve of their number, who were given a month for their 
task, and reported duly on December 30th, having, it should be 
mentioned, received during the interval, that is on December 
19th, a Declaration of their sentiments from the Jesuits of 
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Paris, which was verbally the same as that above referred to 
as having been signed and sent tc the General.! 

Of these fifty-one Bishops forty-four addressed a letter to 
the King, dated December 30th, 1761, in which they answered 
all the four questions in a sense favourable to the Society, and 
gave under each head a clear statement of their reasons. It 
is a document which we should like to quote zz extenso, but 
it is of some length, and we must content ourselves with a 
brief abstract of its contents.2_ To the first question the Bishops 
reply that the “Institute of the Jesuits ... is conspicuously 
consecrated to the good of religion and the profit of States.” 
They begin by noting how a succession of Popes, St. Charles 
Borromeo, and the Ambassadors of Princes who with htm were 
present at the Council of Trent, together with the Fathers of 
that Council in their collective capacity, had pronounced in 
favour of. the Society after an experience of the services it 
could render ; how, though in the first instance there was a 
prejudice against it in France on account of certain novelties 
in its Constitutions, the Sovereign, Bishops, clergy, and people 
had on coming to know it become firmly attached to it, as 
was witnessed by the demand of the States-General in 1614 
and 1615, and of the Assembly of the Clergy in 1617, both 
which bodies wished for Jesuit Colleges in Paris and the 
provinces as “the means best adapted to plant religion and 
faith in the hearts of the people.” They refer also to the 
language of many Letters Patent by which the Kings of 
France had authorized the various Jesuit Colleges, in particular 
that of Clermont, at Paris, which Louis XIV. had wished should 
bear his own name, and which had come to be known as the 
College of Louis-le-Grand. Then, coming to their own personal 
experience, they bear witness that “the Jesuits are very 
useful for our dioceses, for preaching, for the guidance of souls, 
for implanting, preserving, and renewing faith and piety, by 
their missions, congregations, retreats, which they carry on with 
our approbation, and under our authority.” Whence they 
conclude that, “to forbid them to teach would be to do a 
serious injury to (their) dioceses,” and that “it would be 

1 As it is not likely that they would have presented this Declaration to the 
Bishops, after having received the news of its condemnation at Rome, we may 
gather that that news did not arrive till later, and this agrees with the General’s 
reference, in his reply to the French Provincials, to his previous letter to the King of 


October 28th. 
2 See, for the text, Documens concernant la Compagnie de Jésus, i. p. §1. 
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difficult to replace them without a loss, especially in the 
provincial towns, where there is no University.” 

To the second question the Bishops reply that, if there were 
any reality in the accusation that the Jesuit teaching was a 
menace to the lives of sovereigns, the Bishops would long since 
have taken measures to restrain it, instead of entrusting the 
Society with the most important functions of the sacred 
ministry. They also indicate the source from which this and 
similar accusations against the Society had their origin. “The 
Calvinists,” they say, “tried their utmost to destroy in its cradle 
a Society whose principal object was to combat their errors, . . . 
and disseminated many publications in which they singled 
out the Jesuits as professing a doctrine which menaced the 
lives of sovereigns, because to accuse them of a crime so capital 
was the surest means to destroy them; and the prejudices 
against them thus aroused had ever since been seized upon 
greedily by all who had had any interested motives for objecting 
to the Society’s existence (in the country).” The Bishops add 
that “the charges against the Jesuits which were being made 
at that time in so many writings with which the country was 
flooded, were but rehashes of what had been spoken and written 
against them throughout the preceding century and a half.” 
The Bishops further suggest that the true test by which to 
estimate Jesuit teaching is by interrogating their pupils and 
others. 

The teaching of the Jesuits [they say] in our dioceses is public. 
Persons of all states and conditions are witnesses of what they teach. 
We venture to assure your Majesty that they have never been accused 
before us, of holding the doctrine now imputed to them. Let those be 
interrogated who have been pupils in their colleges, who have attended 
their missions, their sodalities, their retreats ; we are persuaded that not 
a single one of all these will testify that he has ever heard them teach 
any doctrine dangerous to the lives of sovereigns. 


To the third question they reply that the Jesuits have no 
doubt received numerous privileges from the Holy See, many, 
of which, however, and those the most extensive, have accrued 
to them by communication with the other orders to which they 
had been primarily granted; but that the Society has been 
accustomed to use its privileges with moderation and prudence. 

The fourth and last of the questions on which the advice 
of the Bishops was sought, foreshadowed an idea in the King’s 
mind of which this is the first intimation. The Parlement had 
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set down the power of the General, with the corresponding 
exaction of blind obedience from the members, as the most 
dangerous of all the features in the Society's Institute, and had 
drawn the same blood-curdling picture of the consequences 
likely to ensue from its exercise which is considered authentic 
by the ordinary English Protestant. Louis XV. accord- 
ingly, with the fondness for temporizing natural to a weak 
character, had thought to divert the crisis by obtaining from 
the Holy See a modification of the Institute in this respect. 
A similar attempt had been made some eighty years earlier by 
Louis XIV., when, sad to relate, a party among the French 
Jesuits had themselves advocated this scheme. The King was 
hopeful, therefore, that the Bishops would give advice to the 
same effect, and thus strengthen his hand in his application 
to Rome. But it fell out otherwise. The forty-four Bishops 
pointed out that the General’s power was not arbitrary, inasmuch 
as he could exact no obedience save to commands contained 
within the scope of the Constitutions, whilst the Constitutions 
had provided most effectual remedies for the contingency of a 
General disregarding these limits. They then note that to 
change the Constitutions of the Society in what regards the 
power of the General would be to overturn the entire Institute, 
whilst, on the other hand, this authority of the General, 
throughout the space of more than a century and a half, had 
been used to the disadvantage of the State on one occasion 
only, when the French Jesuits had refused to submit to it. 
The occasion to which the prelates here refer, was the occasion 
above mentioned. In 1684 Louis XIV., having conquered 
Belgium, desired the Jesuits of those parts to be transferred 
from the German to the French Assistancy, and, the General 
not seeing his way to accede to this royal desire, Louis XIV. had 
forbidden the French Jesuits to hold any intercourse with their 
General until the latter had given in. They complied with the 
King’s order, and sought to have a Vicar General for France 
appointed, who was, however, to hold under the General. Such 
an instance easily recommended itself to these French prelates 
of 1761, who, though excellent men, were somewhat infected 
with the Gallican maxims; but by members of the Society it 
cannot be considered a happy illustration of their loyalty to their 
temporal sovereign. Father de Noyelle, the General who refused 
to accede to the King’s demand, had other sovereigns besides 
Louis XIV. to consider, and the claims of other nationalities 
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besides that of France. It was Louis XIV., in short, who was 
overstepping his limits. Still the principle which the Bishops 
asserted is sound and recognized by the Jesuits—the principle, 
namely, that by his vow of obedience to a religious superior a 
man cannot divest himself of the prior obligation to obey his 
temporal sovereign, in matters lying within the sphere of the 
latter’s authority. 

To the forty-four prelates who signed this Avzs must be 
added the Archbishop of Paris, who was one of the assembled 
Bishops, but on some ground of precedence preferred not to sign 
it, but to adhere to it in a separate letter which he addressed to 
the King. Nor were these the only French prelates who at that 
time spoke out in defence of the Society against the wanton 
accusations of its enemies. During the closing months of 1761 
many other prelates, from their dioceses where they were residing, 
wrote as individuals, some direct to the King, others to the 
Chancelier, M. de Lamoignon, protesting against the arrét of the 
Parlement of August 6th, 1761, and testifying to their sense of 
the injustice of the accusations made against the Jesuits, and 
of the loss which their dioceses would sustain by their sup- 
pression. Pere de Ravignan gives the names of twenty-seven 
such Bishops, copies of whose letters he found among the MSS. 
of M.de Flesselles, who had included them among the acta of 
his Commission. We have thus seventy-two Bishops in all who 
vindicated the Society against its accusers during the first 
half-year after the publication of the comptes-rendus of the 
Parlement of Paris; and we may ask if, seeing what they were 
in respect of their public character, their theological training, 
and their intimate experience with the spiritual affairs of their 
dioceses, the judgment of these prelates ought not to be 
preferred to that of the Parlement or its Reporters. 


So much on the opinions expressed by the forty-five Bishops 
whom the King consulted, and the twenty-seven others who 
wrote to him from the Provinces. But what about the six 
minority Bishops? So small a minority might, perhaps, be 
passed over as inappreciable, and yet five out of the six 
rendered a collective answer, which, as long as the conduct and 
teaching of the Jesuits is the one thing in question, did not 
differ from that of the majority. These five Bishops were the 
Cardinal de Choiseul, brother of the statesman, Mgr. de 
Rochefoucauld, Archbishop of Rouen, and Mgrs. Tinseau of 
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Nevers, Choiseul-Beaupré of Chalons, and Champion de Cicé of 
Auxerre. The text of their Avzs is given by Pere de Ravignan;!' 
it declares that “the confidence reposed in the Jesuits by the 
Bishops of the kingdom, all of whom approve them in their 
dioceses, is evidence that they are found useful in France,” and 
that in consequence they, the writers, “supplicate the King 
to grant his Royal protection, and keep for the Church of 
France a Society recommendable for the services it renders to 
Church and State, and which the vigilance of the Bishop may 
be trusted to preserve free of the evils which it is feared might 
come to infect it.” To the second and third of the King’s 
questions they answer that occasionally individual Jesuits have 
taught blameworthy doctrines, or invaded the jurisdiction of the 
Bishops, but that neither fault has been general enough to affect 
the body as a whole. To the fourth question they answer that 
“the authority of the General, as it is wont to be and should be 
exercised in France, appears to need no modification ; nor do 
they see anything objectionable in the Jesuit vows.” Neverthe- 
less, these five prelates conclude, and it is in this that they 
differ from the prelates of the majority, that “to take away all 
difficulties for the future it would it well to solicit the Holy See 
to issue a Brief fixing precisely those limits to the exercise of 
the General’s authority in France which the maxims of the 
kingdom require.” 

Bishop FitzJames, of Soissons, was the only Bishop out 
of the fifty-one who did not assent to one or other of these two 
Avis, and it must be acknowledged that his own Avs, the text 
of which Pére de Ravignan also gives,? was one calculated 
to satisfy the Parlement in every respect. As regards the 
conduct of the Jesuits, he makes the same valuable acknow- 
ledgment as M. Omer Joly de Fleury and M. Caradeuc de la 
Chalotais. “Their morals (he wrote) are pure. One willingly 
does them the justice to recognize that there is perhaps no 
Order in the Church the members of which are more regular 
or austere in their habits.” At the same time, he thinks them 
worldly, and points as evidence of this, to their presence and 
credit in all the Courts of Europe, and the great influence they 
thus enjoy. Their Constitutions he considers vicious, and their 
doctrine abominable—though that of a few individual Jesuits 
may be good—and he cites the recent action of the King 
of Portugal as proof decisive that they can engage in schemes 

1 ii. p. 259 * ii, p. 264. 
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of assassination. As for their relations with the Bishops and 
clergy, he pronounces them to form one long history of aggres- 
sion and quarrels. His remedy is that the bond uniting the 
French Jesuits with their brethren in other countries, and 
subjecting them to a Superior in Rome, should be sundered. 
They should be transformed into a religious congregation 
exclusively French, ruled by a General whose power should be 
strictly limited by chapters held in each house or province. 
Such was this one Bishop’s recommendation, in estimating the 
value of which we must remember that he was one of the 
recognized Jansenist leaders of the day—though it is only 
just to remember also that he was a prelate distinguished for 
many excellent qualities. 


As Louis XV. had sought the advice of the Bishops, and 
had obtained from them so decided an opinion in favour of 
leaving the Society in France just as it was, it might have been 
expected that he would exercise his authority in that sense. 
But we have seen what were the influences by which he was 
ruled, and noted the motives which probably induced him to 
frame the fourth of the questions addressed to the Bishops. 
He would have liked to shelter the execution of his own 
previously-formed intention under the advice of a number of his 
Bishops, but as these failed him, he was constrained to go on 
unsupported save by the counsel of the one Bishop who had 
stood out against his fellows. Accordingly we find that on 
January 16th, 1762, the Duc de Choiseul wrote to Cardinal 
Rocheouart, then French Ambassador at the Papal Court, 
bidding him send for the General of the Jesuits, and explain 
to him that the only chance of saving his Order in France, 
was for him to renounce an authority found to be incompatible 
with the laws of that kingdom, and appoint a Vicar of French 
nationality, who should be charged to govern the Jesuits of 
France in conformity with the said laws. The message was 
couched in the form of an imperative demand, and Father 
Ricci was given to understand that he must act at once, or the 
King would withdraw his protection, and leave the French 
Jesuits to the tender mercies of the Parlement. The General 
called together his Assistants, and discussed the matter with 
them. The evils of the proposed scheme were patent. The 
French Provinces, thus cut off from the rest of the Society, 
would sooner or later contract a spirit of their own, very different 
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from that of the parent Society ; indeed, might become infected 
with Jansenistic or other heresies. Then, too, there was the 
likelihood that other sovereigns might demand a similar dis- 
ruption for the Jesuits in their dominions, and then the Society 
—which in its unity, and with the unimpaired organization its 
Founder had impressed on it, had been recognized as able to 
do important work for our Lord and His Church—would be 
dissolved into a number of disconnected fragments, assimilated 
hardly more than by name with the body to which they had 
formerly belonged. Was it not better that the Society should 
cease to be altogether, rather than enter upon this disastrous 
future? It was, however, for the Pope to decide on so funda- 
mental a question, and Clement XIII., on the matter being 
referred to him, used the well-known words: “ Szzt ut sunt, aut 
non sint.’ Clement also wrote to the French King in terms of 
pathetic remonstrance : 


We have learnt [he said] that the Cardinal de Rocheouart, the 
Ambassador of your Majesty, has in your name requested the General 
of the Society to name a Vicar General for the Jesuits of France. 
Such a measure does not lie within his competence, and we ourselves, 
with all our power, cannot authorize it. To do so would be to intro- 
duce too substantial a change into the Institute of the Society, an 
Institute approved by so many Constitutions of our predecessors, and 
even by the Holy Council of Trent. Such a precedent would draw 
after it disastrous consequences, among which the least evil one could 
expect would be the dissolution of a body which for two centuries has 
been so useful to the Church, principally because of its union and 
entire dependence on its head. This union, Sire, and this dependence, 
whatever may be said by evil-minded persons, has never disturbed 
public tranquillity, either in your kingdom or any other. What is, how- 
ever, true about it, is that, in the past as well as at the present day, it 
has caused infinite difficulty to the enemies of religion and to the 
disobedient, who see themselves attacked in every place by a numerous 
body of religious whose occupation is to cultivate progress in piety and 
in the sciences, and who, being filled with zeal and imbued with one 
spirit, do not cease to combat error and disobedience. This is why 
they make every imaginable effort to destroy it, using imposture and 
calumny as their weapons, because they find that truthfulness will not 
serve them. And now, when all the means they have so far employed 
have failed them, they have devised one more, namely, to break the 
bonds which unite the members of the Society together, well knowing 
that if these are once broken, ruin will necessarily follow. 


These earnest exhortations were unfortunately wasted on 
the weak King and his imperious Council, who resolved, as 
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they could not obtain their wish from the General or the Pope, 
to effect it by a mere exercise of Royal authority. Hence it 
was that some six weeks after the reception of the Papal 
letter, that is to say, towards the end of March,' appeared a 
Royal Edict authorizing the continued existence of the Jesuits 
in France, but modifying their Constitutions in several particulars. 
The Edict contained eighteen articles, which subjected the 
Society to the laws of the kingdom (whatever that might 
mean), the authority of the King, and the jurisdiction of the 
Ordinaries. It also regulated the manner in which the 
General’s authority was to be exercised, and enjoined various 
rules for the local government of the houses and colleges. 
And finally, that the ground might be left clear for this new 
system, it annulled all the measures of the Parlements in 
regard to the Society, from August 2nd, 1761, onwards. 

Such an attempt to alter the institute of a religious order, and 
the obligation of the vows of its members, by civil authority 
only, might, if persisted in, have led to a sharp conflict between 
the King and the Holy See. This, however, was prevented, as 
has been recorded in our last article, by the Parlement’s refusal 
to register an Edict which fell far short of satisfying its 
designs upon its victims. 


At this point we may place the commencement of a fresh 
chapter in the painful story. Though the Royal Edict of 
March, 1762, remained without effect, the concordant testimony 
of so many Bishops on behalf of the incriminated Society 
could not fail to produce a deep impression on the fair-minded 
portion of the community, and to counteract the moral effect of 
the comptes-rendus. Something further must be done if the 
Parlement wished to pose, not as the persecutor of the innocent, 
but as the scourge of iniquity ; and it was with this object that 
about this time the Extraits des Assertions were made public. 
A copy, it will be remembered from our last article, was sent 
to the King, as the Parlement’s justification for not registering 
his Edict, and, in conformity with an arrét of March 5th, a 
copy was likewise sent to each of the Bishops whose sees lay 
within the jurisdiction of the Parlement of Paris—with a 
message to the effect that, “seeing the zeal with which (the 
prelates) were animated for the welfare of religion, the purity 

1 The Royal Edicts of the French Kings were dated by the months only, without 


mention of the day of issue. 
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of Christian moral teaching, the maintenance of good morals, 
the preservation of public tranquillity, and the safety of the 
sacred person of the Sovereign, the Parlement expected of 
them that they would take all such measures for the attainment 
of these ends as their pastoral solicitude demanded of them.” 
Copies of these Extraits were also printed off in large numbers 
and circulated simultaneously throughout the kingdom. 

This publication formed a thick quarto volume, full of 
quotations, professedly giving the exact words of many Jesuit 
authors, and in that case convicting them of a mass of opinions 
on moral matters flagrantly opposed to every dictate of a right 
conscience. And all these shameful opinions are set forth as 
held and taught not merely by the writers from whose works 
they were respectively taken, but by each individual Jesuit-—the 
compilers of the Collection arguing fantastically to this con- 
clusion from a clause in the Jesuit Constitutions which exhorts 
to unity of sentiment, as the best means of avoiding quarrels 
and dissensions. 

It was to influence the general public that this collection of 
Extraits had been made, and whatever may be thought of the 
morality of the proceeding, it was certainly well adapted to 
that end. The laity were incapable of verifying the numerous 
references, and discovering how many of them were. unreal 
or garbled, and, even in the few cases where the quotations 
were correctly given, they would be prone to misconceive the 
state of the question. What then could be the result save to 
assist the campaign against the Society by divesting its 
members of the good name they had hitherto borne in the 
country? The object for which copies were sent to the Bishops 
was similarly malignant. The Parlement entertained a spite 
against them for the signal manner in which they had spoken 
in favour of the Society, and it was hoped to place them in 
the dilemma of either having to condemn those whom they had 
so recently commended, or of being regarded by the public as 
partners in their guilt. Nevertheless, it was a good thing that 
the Extraits should be brought thus pointedly under the notice 
of the Bishops, for it gave them an excellent opportunity for 
denouncing the fraud. Not indeed that they were able to 
speak out at once on the appearance of the libel. It required 
time to master its contents, and compare the citations with the 
originals. But gradually the episcopal replies to the Parlement 
began to appear, some of which have been preserved. First 
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in importance among them was the long Pastoral Letter of 
Archbishop de Beaumont, dated Oct. 28, 1763.) It was a magni- 
ficent exposure of the fraudulent character of the Ex¢raz¢s, and in 
view of its systematic character, and of the saintly character of 
the writer, may be regarded as the classical document on the 
subject ; and it was as such that it received the adhesion of 
several of the other prelates. But many Bishops wrote 
separate letters, among them being those of the Bishop of 
Uzés, dated August 13th, 1762;? of the Bishop of Castres, 
written about the same time? and like the other addressed to 
the Procureur-General of the Parlement of Toulouse; and of 
the Bishop of Lavaur, under the form of a Pastoral to his 
flock, dated November Ist, 1762.4 Pere de Ravignan also 
mentions similar letters as having been written by the Bishops 
of Amiens, Le Puy, Langres, Saint-Pons, Grenoble, and Sarlat, 
and the Archbishops of Auch and Aix. All these letters were 
to the same effect as Archbishop de Beaumont’s, nor do there 
appear to have been any dissentient voices among the Bishops, 
with three notable exceptions, which, by the protests they 
excited, served only to accentuate the general agreement. 
These three were the Bishops of Angers, of Alais, of Soissons. 
As the Bishop of Angers subsequently withdrew his letter, and 
adhered to the judgment of the general body of the Bishops, 
the three became reduced to two, one of whom was the 
Jansenist leader, FitzJames, of whom we have already heard, 
and the other, Mgr. de beauteville, a prelate who, though a 
good man, was also notorious for his Jansenistic sympathies. 
Both these two received letters of remonstrance from Clement 
XIII. for what they had written, and FitzJames’s Pastoral was 
even condemned by the Pope for setting forth as de fide, and 
to be accepted by all, “ propositions not only rejected, but also 
combated by the Catholic world.” ® 

With these judgments of the Bishops we may class the 
Réponse aux Extratts des Assertions, which was brought out by 
the Jesuits early in 1763, and was evidently much used by the 
Bishops whose denunciations of the Extraits appeared subse- 
quently. Its authors had great difficulty in compiling it, owing 
to the disorder into which their affairs had been thrown and 
the confiscation of their libraries, but when it was completed it 
was thorough. Every quotation in the Extraits was examined, 

1 Documens concernant la Compagnie de Jésus, iii. 2, 1. 2 Jbid. ii, 13. 3 /bid. 

4 De Ravignan, op. cit. ii. p. 264. 5 Ap. De Ravignan, i. p. 130. 
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and reproduced in the correct form, the omissions being 
supplied, and the defects indicated; and the same was done 
for the French translation. The total result showed in the 
Latin text of the Ax/raits 41 errors of omission or interpola- 
tion, or alterations of words or punctuation ; 261 suppressions 
of phrases in the original text; 61 mutilations of the text, 
most of which have the effect of ascribing to an author a 
meaning which he does not express or even which he is 
refuting ; 94 unfaithful expositions of the authors’ meanings : 
and in the French translation, 301 instances similarly classified, 
in which the sense of the original, even as this is given in the 
same Collection, is misrepresented. Thus, in all, 758 mis- 
representations are detected and catalogued in this Réponse. 

We must repeat here what has been said already in regard 
to the many vindications of the Society. Within the compass 
of such an article as the present, it is impossible to give illustra- 
tions of the mode in which the Réfonse meets the misrepre- 
sentations of the Extraits ; we must be content to invite those 
who have the needful qualifications to read the two works 
together, and refer others, as in the last article, to such verdicts 
as Dollinger’s and Theiner’s. Even as regards the utterances 
of the Bishops, we must be content to notice two general but 
conclusive points on which they lay stress, and to give one 
brief extract from a letter in which Clement XIII., writing 
back to one of them, speaks of the unanimous censure of the 
Extraits which they had sent him. The two general points are 
these, that if the Jesuits were really guilty of such abominable 
teaching, both they themselves and the Jesuit pupils would 
have observed it, the pupils either to protest against it or be 
infected by it, the prelates to denounce it and cause it to be 
stopped. Clement’s words to the Bishop of Sarlat, in his letter 
of November 14th, 1764, as given by Pere de Ravignan, are these: 
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We were engaged in writing to you this reply when another of your 
letters reached us, dated the 14th of last October. In it you speak at 
length of the famous book of Assertions which, like you, a large number 
of your colleagues declare to be a work of bad faith and Jansenistic 
fraud. They declare unanimously that the Collection contains many 
propositions of which some are common to all the schools, others are 
taught by a vast number of theologians and doctors, both of canon 
and civil law, and several are regarded as incontestably true by all 
theologians. 


What remains of the story of the Suppression in France 
must be told in the briefest manner. In June, 1762, another 
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Assembly of the Clergy of France met in Paris. It was a more 
imposing gathering than that of the previous autumn, being a 
General Assembly in which all the ecclesiastical provinces of the 
kingdom were represented, each by four elected deputies, of 
whom two were Bishops, two clergy of the second order. They 
were called to vote additional supplies for the conduct of the war 
then raging, but they used the opportunity—as Clement XIII. 
had invited them to do in a special letter—to approach the 
throne with a respectful protest against the doings of the 
Parlements, which they characterized as “contrary to the rules 
of justice, of the Church, and of civil law,” and with a demand for 
the retention of the Jesuits, which they declare to be the 
“unanimous desire of all the ecclesiastical provinces of the 
kingdom.” They obtained, indeed, from the King nothing 
beyond the characteristic answer, that “it would be best for the 
clergy not to go beyond what they had already done, lest 
otherwise they should prejudice the steps he proposed to take 
in favour of the Jesuits.” Still their eloquent protest, coming 
as it did after the publication of the Fxtraits, contributed 
forcibly to the “fine epitaph” of which Pére de Neuville spoke. 
Indeed, as one looks back on the painful history, it seems a 
marvel that there should have been such unanimity of clerical 
testimony on behalf of the Society. But the explanation is 
doubtless to be sought in the flagrancy of the injustice which 
the Parlement was committing. 

From the King himself, though given in his own peculiar 
way, came the next testimony to the innocence of the Society. 
He had allowed the Parlement to contemn his injunctions and 
carry out their own schemes, but it was not till the end of 1764 
that he co-operated himself in the work of destruction. By 
that time the troubles of the Jesuits had only increased. Not 
only were they turned out of all their houses, and deprived of 
all their means, by the arrét of August 6th, 1762; but by a 
further arrét of March goth, 1764, they were placed in the 
alternative of either being banished fram the kingdom or else 
taking an oath by which they would renounce the obligation of 
their vows, and acknowledge the justice of the Parlement’s 
condemnation of their Constitutions and of the doctrines of 
their theologians. It was an oath which none could con- 
scientiously take, and it is to their credit that it was refused 
by all save just three priests and a handful of scholastics and 
lay-brothers. Some, however, of the provincial Parlements 
declined to go to these extreme lengths, whilst those of Douai, 
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Besancon, and Alsace had all along refused to join in the 
proceedings of the Parlement of Paris. It was on the plea of 
putting a stop to this diversity of treatment and enforcing 
uniformity throughout the kingdom that Choiseul—who con- 
tinued his hostility to the Jesuits, though the Marquise de 
Pompadour had died in the previous April—at length succeeded 
in persuading the King to suppress the Society by Royal Edict. 
This Edict was published in November, 1764, and what is 
remarkable about it is its brevity and baldness. No motives for 
the new measure are recited in the text of the Edict, save that 
the King had informed himself of all that related to the 
Society of Jesuits, and had determined to exercise his rights. 
It then decrees that the Society as such is no longer to exist in 
his dominions, but that its members may remain in the country 
as private individuals under the jurisdiction of the Bishops ; 
and it annuls whatever criminal proceedings had been under- 
taken against their Institute, their writers, or their own persons. 

An Edict so reticent of the causes which had impelled 
it was most unusual, but an autograph letter of Louis XV. 
addressed to the Duc de Choiseul, from whose MSS. it was 
first published by M. de Saint-Priest,! explains the mystery. 
It seems that the original draft of the Edict was long and 
circumstantial, reciting all the steps taken by the Parlements, 
but this the King refused to adopt, ordering that in place of it 
should be set down, that “the Society having excited a great 
fermentation in the kingdom, he ordered all to leave it, and 
that he would accord them a maintenance wherever they went.” 
The King also objected to the word “punish,” which “said 
a great deal too much.” He did not, he writes, cordially 
love the Jesuits, but felt it was their triumph that all heresies 
detested them; if he banished them for the sake of the peace 
of his kingdom, yielding therein to the advice of others, he did 
not wish it to be thought that he assented to all that the 
Parlements had said or done against them; and he concludes 
by saying, “I hold my tongue or I might say too much.” 

In sending this Edict to Rome, on December 3rd, 1764, 
the Duc de Praslin, Choiseul’s cousin, wrote to the Marquis 
d’Aubeterre, the French Ambassador to the Holy See, saying 
that “the King believed the Jesuits to be useful both to Church 
and State, in view of their edifying work and teaching, but that 
he had felt bound to suppress them for reasons of a higher order 
bearing on the public peace.” The Duc coolly added that “the 


1 Le Chute des Jésuites, p. 298; see also de Ravignan, i. 157. 
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Holy See, in its zeal for religion and regard for the Jesuits, would 
do well to observe the same silence (in respect to what had been 
done) which the King had ordered to be observed in his own 
States.” It was not thus, however, that Clement XIII. conceived 
of his duty. He had already written several letters to the King 
and to those who might have influence with him, as well as 
to the Bishops of France; but so far all in vain. On the other 
hand, he had received letters from Bishops not in France only, 
but in all parts of the world, to the number of some two 
hundred, beseeching him to issue some solemn protest against the 
injustice done to the Society, and assuring him of the immense 
loss its destruction would be to their dioceses ; reminding him 
too that the honour of the Holy See itself was impeached when 
an Institute which it had approved in so many ways was 
declared “impious and irreligious.” Such was the origin of the 
Bull Afostolicum issued on January 9, 1765, which follows 
exactly these lines of subject. It has been suggested that it 
was extorted from this Pope, and, if the term applies to the 
constraining force of the demands of two hundred Bishops, 
the suggestion is well founded. But that the Bull represented 
also the spontaneous feeling of its author cannot be doubted 
by any one who studies the character of the man, and the 
unwearied solicitude with which all through his Pontificate he 
struggled against the schemes of the Society’s foes. As soon, 
too, as the Bull reached the Bishops, another series of letters from 
all parts came pouring in to Rome, thanking the Holy Father for 
what he had done—so that one is entitled to urge this last 
solemn testimony on behalf of the Society before its Suppres- 
sion as a document of exceptional authority, representing not 
the Pope only, but the Episcopate of the Catholic world. 

And here we may terminate this account of the downfall of 
the French Provinces in the eighteenth century. It has been but 
an outline, but it may serve to give our readers some idea of 
the character of the forces at that time arrayed against the 
Society, and of those arrayed in its defence ; and it may enable 
them to form a judgment as to whether the Suppression in 
France any more than in Portugal deserves to be cited as an 
instance in support of the facile argument which in these 
articles we are trying to examine,—the argument, namely, which 
deduces the iniquitous character of the Society from the bare 
fact that in the course of its history it has been proscribed in so 


many countries. 
Ss. F. S. 
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V.—THE ANGELUS. 
IV.—THE MID-DAY ANGELUS. 


HOWEVER great may be the confusion and obscurity which 
beset the early history of the morning and evening Angelus, 
it must be confessed that the origin of the Azge/us at mid-day 
presents an even more unsatisfactory problem for solution. To 
try to formulate any consistent theory of development would 
only be misleading. The best that can be done, at any rate at 
this stage of the inquiry, is to place on record a simple state- 
ment of the bare facts, so far as it has been possible to trace 
them. It does not seem unlikely that fuller information may 
some day be available which will throw light upon obscure 
points and perhaps invest the story with a unity in which it is 
now certainly deficient. 

The reader may be reminded that as early as the latter half 
of the thirteenth century the Ave Maria was recited in the 
evening at the sound of a bell tolled definitely for that purpose. 
This much is certain; and there can be no serious question 
as to the continuity between the practice enjoined in the 
Franciscan General Chapter, held in 1263 under the presidency 
of St. Bonaventure, and the evening Angelus which is familiar 
to us at the present day. Furthermore, in view of the abundant 
evidence which specifies that the bell was to be rung in three 
distinct peals, we may also fairly infer that three Hail Marys 
were commonly recited by the faithful at such times; and this 
is in many cases expressly stated, as for instance in the grant of 
Indulgence made by Pope John XXII. in 1318. Hence I have 
been led to suggest, though this is obviously only matter of 
conjecture, that some connection may have existed between the 
bell tolled with three peals for the Ange/us, and the bell which 
some centuries earlier was also seemingly tolled with three 
peals in the monasteries at the end of Compline for the recita- 
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tion of the ¢ves preces. Upon this hypothesis the Axge/us may 
be described as an adaptation for the laity in a popular 
form of a more elaborate devotion practised originally by the 
old monastic communities. Moreover, these tres preces, in so far 
as they involved the ringing at a relatively late hour of a final 
bell, after which the gates were locked and the monks retired to 
bed, may very well have suggested the convenience in towns and 
villages of observing some common signal which, under the 
name of curfew, cloche de paix, salva tierra, Wirtsglocke, and 
a host of other designations, marked the close of the day 
and the hour when all decent citizens retired within doors. It 
is also intelligible enough that, though identical in origin, the 
civic and the religious tolling of bells in course of time should 
drift apart. The tendency in busy towns would be to make the 
retiring hour later, the tendency in cathedral chapters and 
religious communities that grew less strict in their observance 
was to transfer Matins from midnight to the evening before, 
and hence to anticipate also the hour of Compline. In this 
way the after-Compline bell, which was the signal for the Ave 
Maria, gradually became connected with the closing in of 
daylight, while the curfew established itself at the fixed hour 
of eight or nine all the year round. Of course this explanation 
is only conjectural, but it seems to meet sufficiently the diffi- 
culties of the case. 

As regards the morning dxgelus, the hypothesis of a 
general prevalence of the éres preces appears equally suggestive. 
The ¢res preces we know were recited in the old monasteries at 
Prime, the hour of daybreak, as well as in the evening after 
Compline. There were a variety of reasons why the early 
morning bell should not be so generally adopted as that which 
marked the close of day. But for all that, in many places 
the signal was familiar and was turned no doubt to devotional 
account as in the case of the evening triple peal. Accordingly, 
as we have seen, the early morning Ave is spoken of in the De 
Laudibus Papie (1330) as already familiar in many places,’ 
while in England the morning ringing was enjoined as a matter 
of general observance by Archbishop Arundel before the end 


‘See Father Kneller, Zettschrift fiir HKatholische Theologie, 1901, p. 350. 
**Preeter autem quotidianum illud signum, quod fit in sero ad salutandam Virginem 
gloriosam, institutum est aliud nuper in mane fieri (he is speaking of Pavia in 
particular) paulo post signum aurore ad eandem salutem (salutationem angelicam) 
reiterandam, sécuti in locis pluribus observatur.” (Muratori, Scripéores, xi, 29.) 
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of the same century.! A Papal Brief, cited by Binterim, was 
also directed to the Dukedom of Bavaria by Boniface IX. in 
1390, urging that the clergy should see that the practice became 
general in every church and bell-tower according to the custom 
prevalent in Rome and many parts of Italy.’ 

It will be noticed that neither here nor in the citations made 
in previous articles is there found any reference to a mid-day 
Angelus. There can be no question as to the fact that this 
last was considerably later in origin, and it first makes its 
appearance in a form which suggests that it was completely 
distinct and not intended as a complement to the Ave bell 
rung at dawn and at sunset. Even as late as the early part 
of the seventeenth century there were many districts in 
Catholic countries where no general practice existed of ringing 
the Angelus thrice a day. Moreover, it may*be remarked as 
an interesting circumstance that Pope Gregory XIII. while 
granting an Indulgence, intended specially for English Catholics, 
to those who saluted our Lady morning and evening, says 
nothing of any third salutation in the middle of the day.® 

Taking no notice of the practice of ringing a bell at noon 
on Saturdays and the vigils of feasts, which though widely 
spread, especially in medieval England,‘ seems not to be 
connected in any way with the recitation of the Azge/us, the 
earliest document which has a claim to be quoted here is, I 
think, a certain constitution issued at one of the synods of 
Prague, in Bohemia, perhaps before 1380. It does not seem 
quite clear whether the decree was enacted for the first time in 
1377 or not, but it was in any case included in the ordinances 
of 1386. After a clause granting an Indulgence for the 
recitation of the antiphon and prayer for peace, da pacem 


ae es 


ee eae SPREE 


toa eS 


(\ 


1 Wilkins, Conctlia Anglia, vol, iii. p. 246. 

2 **(juod in quibuslibet ecclesiis dictze patrize seu campanilibus earum temporibus 
perpetuis singulis diebus . . . campana pro Ave Maria pulsetur in aurora.” (Quoted 
by Binterim from Monumenta Boica, xx. 54.) 

3 Records of English Catholics; Douai Diaries, pp. 366, 367. Curiously 
enough, in a little English work on Indulgences, called A Chayne of Twelve Links, 
which was printed in 1617, and which quotes the whole list of those spiritual 
favours granted by Gregory XIII., the words read thus: or ‘‘ who shall salute 
our Blessed Lady in the morning, 700, or night.” (See Bridgett, Dowry of Mary, 
Third Edit. Appendix, p. 492.) 

4 Some remarks on this subject will be found in an article by the present writer 
in the Mineteenth Century for July, 1899, entitled ‘* The Medizval Sunday.” The 
noon-day bell on Saturdays and vigils originated with the visit to England of 
Eustace, Abbot of Fleay, in the year 1200. 
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Domine, as a commemoration in the Office, the document 
proceeds as follows : 


THE Fripay. Item, the said Lord Archbishop ordains by his 
letter that on every Friday, on which day our Lord Jesus Christ 
surrendered His soul to His Father, one of the greater bells should be 
rung in every church in honour of the Passion of the Most High. 
He recommends and exhorts that then all men, both clergy and laity, 
putting aside any work on which they may be engaged, and even 
interrupting their dinner, should say upon their knees five Our Fathers 
in honour of the Sacred Wounds, for the removal of the plague, the 
overthrow of paganism, and for the peace of this kingdom; and he 
grants to the ringers and to those who thus pray 40 days’ Indulgence.! 


In a copy of the Statuta Synodalia of 1386 this decree is 
rubricated Feria sexta pulsetur hora nona. This hora nona no 
doubt should properly mean 3 p.m., but the very existence of 
our word zoon shows how the ecclesiastical hour of None was 
commonly anticipated. Both the mention of dinner, and the 
usage of later times, as to which we have clear evidence, make 
it practically certain that mid-day was meant, and on this point 
there is no difficulty. A much more serious objection to the 
claim of such a decree to be cited here arises from its whole 
character and purport. It bears, in fact, no kind of resemblance 
to the Angelus. The devotion is addressed not to our Lady’s 
Annunciation, but to our Lord’s Passion. It is to be practised, 
not daily, but only on Fridays. It consists, not of three Hail 
Marys, but of five Our Fathers. None the less we may count 
it as certain that the mid-day Angelus has grown out of the 
practice thus Indulgenced by the Archbishop of Prague, and 
out of nothing else. 

It is rather interesting to follow the development, as far as 
our records permit us to trace it. First we find in a decree of 
a diocesan synod held at Olmiitz in 1413, the same practice 
recommended and Indulgenced, but with this slight difference, 
that the prayers to be recited should consist of three Paters 
and three Aves, a change which probably implies that the bell 


1 <*Feria vi. Item mandat dominus Archiepiscopus predictus per suas literas ut 
singulis vi feriis in qua dominus Jesus Christus animam patri reddidit, pulsetur 
notabilis campana in omnibus ecclesiis ad honorem passionis altissimi. Hortatur et 
consulit quod tunc singuli de clero et populo dicant flexis genibus, labore quolibet 
dimisso et eciam prandio intermisso, quinque orationes dominicas pro singulis stig- 
matibus, pro amocione pestilencie, gentilitatis, et pace huius regni, dans pulsantibus et 
taliter orantibus xl dies indulgentiarum.” (Abhandlungen der K. Bihmischen Gesells- 
chaft der Wissenschaften, Fiinfter Folge, Bd. xii. p. 22.) 
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which gave the signal was rung with separate peals. Thena 
little later at Mainz, in 1423, we find this new devotion to the 
Passion of Christ brought formally into connection with the 
Angelus bell. It would seem that the ringing of the morning 
Ave had either not been introduced, or was not regularly 
observed within the archdiocese of Mainz. Accordingly, the 
Archbishop recommends and Indulgences it, not indeed as a 
devotion to the mystery of the Incarnation, but as a method 
of honouring our Lady’s Sorrows ; and he couples together in 
the same decree both these three Aves to be recited daily, 
morning and evening, and also the three Paters and Aves said 
at noon on Friday, granting to both the same Indulgence of 
forty days. Another ordinance identical in purport and differing 
but little in its phraseology was passed in a Provincial Synod 
at Cologne the same year, 1423.) 

One point which is common to the Prague decree and to that 
of Mainz must not be overlooked. In both these cases the 
intention put forward as a motive for practising the Friday 
devotion is specially connected with the desire of securing the 
peace of the kingdom and the Church. Now this prayer “ for 
peace” meets us also in many of the Ave bell decrees, especially 
that of Breslau (1331), and seems at a later date to have 
become, in the form “fro pace schlagen,’ almost a synonym for 
the Ave Maria, or what we should call the Angelus. The process 
of development must undoubtedly have been accelerated by 
the Bull of Calixtus III., Cum his superioribus annis, issued 
in 1456, by which he sought to unite all Christendom in a 
crusade of prayer to obtain the peace of the Church by the 
overthrow of the Turks. Besides various processions and Masses 
Indulgenced for this end, the Pontiff ordered that in every 
Christian church throughout the world a bell should be rung 
“between None and Vespers,” in three peals, “as is wont to be 
rung for the Angelic Salutation in the evening” (¢ribus vicibus 
... prout pro angelica salutatione de sero pulsari consuevit),? at 
which signal every one should recite the Our Father and Hail 
Mary, or preferably, should recite them three times.” 8 

Now, although the mid-day hour is not here clearly expressed, 
but rather some time between None and Vespers, it would seem 


1 For the text of these ordinances see Hartzheim, Conctlia Germanie, vol. v. 
pp. 41, 209, 221. In all these decrees the hour of mid-day is expressly mentioned. 
2 See Raynaldus, Annales, 1456, n. 22. 

3 Cf. Pastor, Geschichte der Pipste, Third Edit. i. 759. 
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that, owing perhaps to other precedents, it was in practice 
interpreted as noon.! Moreover, we note that the bell is now 
to be rung daz/y, not on -Fridays only, while nothing is any 
longer said of honouring in particular the Passion of Christ. 
It was primarily a prayer for peace, or, what was conceived as 
the same thing, for victory over the Turks, who at this epoch 
were threatening the very existence of Christendom. Sixteen 
years later an ordinance seems to have been widely published 
in France, at the instance of King Louis XI., enjoining that a 
bell should everywhere be rung daily at noon,? and commanding 
that those who heard it should recite at least one Ave Maria 
for the peace of the kingdom. To those who complied with 
this injunction, Pope Sixtus IV. is said to have granted a 
considerable Indulgence. 

With regard to this fact, itself beyond question, of the intro- 
duction of the mid-day bell into France by order of Louis XI., 
there exists, we may note, some conflict of evidence. The 
author of the Chronigue Scandaleuse assigns it to 1472, and 
states that a solemn procession and sermon took place in Paris 
on May Ist of that year, in which the preacher exhorted the 
assembled citizens to pray for the peace of the Kingdom (four 
donner bonne paix et union au royaulme de France) and stated 
that in future the great bell of Notre Dame should ring a peal 
each day at noon, at which signal all should kneel down and 
say a Hail Mary for that intention. This occurrence is 
recorded in many other works possibly upon independent 
evidence, and the custom is declared to have been introduced 
in other cities of France and notably in Toulouse in the course 
of this same year 1472.2. On the other hand, we have a distinct 
statement that the publication of the Pope’s Bull granting an 
Indulgence for this practice only took place in Toulouse on 
November 28th, 1475.4. And what lends great weight to this 

1 At Augsburg, however, this bell was certainly rung at 2 p.m. See Hoeynck, 
Liturgie des Bisthums Augsburg, p. 181. 

2 «* Doresnavant a l’heure de midy, que sonneroit a l’église dudit Paris la grosse 
cloche, chascun feust fleschy un genouil a terre en disant Ave Maria, pour donner 
bonne paix au Royaume de France.” (Jean de Troyes, Chronique Scandaleuse, 1472.) 

® Cf. Acta Sanctorum, October, vol. vii. pp. 1110-1111, and Raynaldus, 1472, 
No. xiii. The Bollandists quote in particular La Faille’s Chronica, and the Mer des 


Histoires. La Faille, according to the Bollandists, explicitly asserts that the Pope’s 
Bull of Indulgences was promulgated and registered in all the courts of France in 
1472. 

4 ** Tan MCCCCLXXV et le jour de novembre xxviii, a la requeste et supplication 
de nostre sire le Roi de France et de la Royne, le pape Sixte second (séc) conceda 
audict roi et a tous ses subjectz perpetuelle indulgence par bulle plumbée a tous ceux 
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assertion, made by a contemporary, is the fact that we possess 
a letter of Louis XI. himself, addressed by him on January 3rd, 
1776, to the Bishop of Mende, in which he speaks of the grant 
of Indulgence having been lately made, and orders the Bishop 
to use all despatch in making the contents of the Bull known 
to his people. The letter was as follows: 


By the King. 

Right trusty and well-beloved, since of late our holy Father the 
Pope, at our own prayer and request, has given and conceded, to all 
those who each day, about the hour of noon, shall say devoutly three 
Hail Marys, praying to God for the peace and union of our Kingdom, 
three hundred days of pardon and indulgence for each day that they 
shall so pray, and this is called the Ave Maria de la pouex [presumably 
a dialectical variant of fazx], as you may see from the copy of the 
Bulls granted for this end by our said Holy Father, which we send you 
enclosed herewith ; and since there is need to make this known to the 
people, we pray and straitly command you that immediately upon sight 
of these our letters you cause them to be published by means of general 
and local processions, by sermons, and in other ways as you may best 
be able, throughout the whole of your diocese, and cause them to be 
observed and complied with exactly in every point according to the 
form and tenor of the said Bulls.! 


The letter adds a warning in case of non-compliance, and is 
dated January 3rd, 1476. Of its authenticity there cannot be a 
doubt. The solution seems to be that the scene in Paris of the 
Ist of May, 1472, is quite correctly reported, but that on this 
occasion the initiative came entirely from the King, and no 
Indulgence was proclaimed. Louis, we may suppose, had heard 
of the practice of ringing a bell to pray “for peace” which 
had some time been a custom at noon on Fridays in certain 
parts of Germany, and which Pope Calixtus III. had not long 
before striven to introduce as a daily observance. It is likely 
also that the French King applied at the same time to the Pope 


et celles, qui a ’heure de midi diront 4 deux genoux troys foys ave maria en l’honneur 
de nostre dame, pour conservation et incolumité de nostre roy, ccc jours de vray 
pardon; et lesdictes bulles furent publiées et enregistrées par tout le royaulme de 
France. Et le jour qu’elles furent publiées a tholose on fist solennelle procession 
avecques la messe et sermon en la presente cité.” (N. Bertrand, Les Gestes des 
Tholosains, sig. N. ii. v°.) The misprint of ‘‘Sixte second” instead of Sixte IV. 
may possibly be accounted for by the fact that Pope Paul II. granted to the 
same King Louis XI. a Bull in favour of a confraternity of universal peace, which 
is summarized by Mandrot in his edition of the Chronigue Scandaleuse, vol. iv. 
P- 137- 
1 Vaesen, Lettres de Louis XJ, vol. vi. p. 34. 
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for a grant of Indulgence. But Rome often moves slowly and 
it would seem that the concession was not made until 1475. 
Then letters were no doubt sent out and processions held, and 
the mid-day bell began to be still more universally tolled in 
every part of the kingdom. 

Such a practice, however strongly recommended, does not 
of course establish itself in a generation. Whatever may have 
been the case in France, the mid-day bell in Spain does not 
appear to have become common until the beginning of the 
next century, and as we have already seen, there were many 
places where it was still unknown, even after the year 1600. 
But there is abundant evidence that it was not unfamiliar in 
Europe generally, in the time of Alexander VI. and Julius II., 
and it may be interesting to note the form in which this 
exercise was recommended in some early manuals of devotion. 
In England, for instance, several of the Hore and Primers 
of pre-Reformation times contain the following paragraph. I 


modernize the spelling. 


Our holy father the Pope Sixtus hath granted at the instance of the 
high and most excellent princess Elizabeth, late Queen of England, 
and wife to our sovereign liege Lord King Henry VII., God have 
mercy on her sweet soul and all Christian souls, that they that every 
day in the morning after three tollings of the Ave bell say iij times the 
whole salutation of our Lady, Ave Maria gratia plena—that is to say 
at six of the clock in the morning iij Ave Maria, at twelve of the clock 
at noon iij Ave Maria, and at six of the clock at even, for every time 
so doing is granted of the spiritual treasure of holy Church, iij C. days 
of pardon fofiens guotiens. And also our holy Father the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and York, with other ix bishops of this realm have 
granted iij times in the day xl days of pardon to all them that be in 
the state of grace, able to receive pardon,—the which begun the xxvi 
day of March, anno Mccccxcll, anno vil°. Henrici VII. And the sum 
of the indulgence and pardon for every Ave Maria eight hundred and 
sixty days fotiens quotiens.} 


It is interesting to note that a manuscript sermon on 
Indulgences by a Bridgettine monk of Syon, one Simon Winter, 
who flourished about 1428, speaks also of the Angelus, but that 
though the writer connects this practice with the prayer for 
peace, there is no mention of any bell rung at mid-day. 


1 Waterton, Pietas Mariana, p. 144. I gather from Mr. Hoskins’ Hore Beate 
Maria Virginis that this notice appears for the first time in Byrckman’s edition of 
the Hore, Paris, Sept. 12, 1511. 
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Furthermore [says Winter], whoever is disposed to receive pardon 
(#2, is in such dispositions as to be capable of receiving pardon), and 
at tolling of the bell at morrow and at even saith three Pater and three 
Ave praying for peace, he shall have three hundred days of pardon. 
Also he that saith three aves at even when the Ave bell is tolled in the 
monastery he shall have three hundred days of pardon.! 


The devotions suggested in the English Hore and Primers to 
be used with the Ave bell, are identical with those which may 
be found printed at the same epoch in the various issues of the 
Flortulus or Ortulus Anime. The earliest edition I have been 
able to consult is one printed at Strasburg by Griininger, in 
1500. A German version which appeared at Niiremberg, c. 1520, 
is in exact accordance with it. The prayers may be set down 
here as they stand in the English books of Hours. 


Thys prayer shall be sayde at the tollynge of the aue bell: “ Suscipe 
verbum Virgo Maria quod tibia Domino per angelum transmissum est. 
Ave Maria gratia plena; Dominus tecum ; benedicta tu in mulieribus, 
et benedictus fructus ventris tui Jesus. Amen.” 

Say thyss iii tymes and afterwarde say thy col. (collect) folowynge : 
“V7. Dilexisti justitiam et odisti iniquitatem. #. Propterea unxit te 
Deus, Deus tuus, oleo ltitize pra consortibus tuis. Ovatio. Deus qui 
de Beate Mariz Virginis utero, Verbum tuum, Angelo nuntiante, 
carnem suscipere voluisti; praesta supplicibus tuis; ut qui vere eam 
genitricem Dei credimus, ejus apud te intercessionibus adjuvemur. 
Per Christum Dominum nostrum.” Say thys prayer devoutly at the 
tollinge of the ave bell at none, fora memory and remembraunce of 
the passion and deth of cryste. 

“Tenebre facte sunt dum crucifixissent iesum iudei, et circa horam 
nonam exclamavit iesus voce magna. Heli heli lamazabathani: hoc 
est, Deus meus, deus meus ut quid me dereliquisti ; et inclinato capite 
emisit spiritum. Tunc unus ex militibus lancea latus ejus perforavit : 
et continuo exivit sanguis et aqua. Et velum templi scissum est a 
summo usque deorsum: et omnis terra tremuit. Et inclinato capite 
emisit spiritum. V. Proprio filio suo non pepercit Deus. &. Sed pro 
nobis omnibus tradidit illum. Ovatio. Domine Jesu Christe, fili Dei 
vivi, qui pro salute mundi in cruce felle et aceto potatus es: sicut tu, 
consummatis omnibus in cruce expirans, in manus patris commendasti 
spiritum tuum, sic in hora mortis mee in manus tue pietatis commendo 
animam meam, ut eam in pace suscipias, et in electorum tuorum choris 
aggregari precipias. Qui vivis, &c. Pater noster. Ave Maria.” 

1 MS. Harleian 2321, fol. 26, v°. In the Constitutions of the Monastery of 
Syon, the following direction is given: ‘* At the end of our Lady’s Mass after the 
benediction is said, the lay-brother shall toll the Ave Bell nine strokes at three 
times keeping the space of one Pater and Ave between each three tollings.” 
(Aungier’s History of Syon, p. 328.) This would of course have been the early 
morning Azgelus. 
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It is particularly interesting to compare with this practice 
of the first years of the century the form which we find 
recorded in a little manual of devotions collected by an 
English Catholic about the year 1576 and preserved among the 
Harleian Manuscripts.! I gather from some references to 
Father Coster’s Thesaurus piarum et Christianarum [nstitutionum 
made by Father Kneller, that our English collector of prayers 
and Father Coster must have borrowed from some common 


source. 
Of the ringing unto the salutation of the Angell. 


Thrise in the daytyme is there usually a signe or ringing of the bell 
given unto prayer; in the morning, at noone and in the evening, that 
the Christians might be put in mynde, that yf oftener they cannot, yet 
at the least at these three severalle tymes of the daye, they ought to 
praye according to the psalme: “In the evening, in the morning and at 
noone will I declare and showe fourth thy prayse, and the lord shall 
heare my voyce.” In the morning truly at the beginninge of the day in 
referring his future actions to the glory of God. At noone in the 
middest of the daye in refreshing his wearied soul with some briefe 
and short prayer; even as the body is refreshed with meate. In the 
evening in taking an exact account of his owne soule, of all his deedes 
and thinges committed that day. 

In these severall tymes alsoe is the blessed Virgin Marie saluted 
that by the great and exceeding benefitte given and bestowed in these 
howres, at the which shee was present, shee would vouchsafe of her 
sonne to obteyne mercy for us. For at the morning ryng are we put 
in mynd of the resurrection of Christ, who being revyved and risen 
from the dead did shortly after appere unto his most holy mother. 
The ring at noone doth put us in mynd of the passion of Christ at the 
which the virgin Marie was present. And the evening ring doth putt 
us in mynde of the incarnation of Christ in the virgin’s wombe. 

When as wee do heare these severall ringings let us at noone trulie 
recyte and say the lordes prayer with the Angelles salutation; but in 
the morning and in the eveninge, let us three times say the salutation 
of the Angell. And let them that can reade, at noone recyte and say 
this shorte prayer: 

Christ for us became obedyent even unto death, yea the deth of 
the crosse ; for the which God also exalted hym and gave hym a name 
which is above all names. 

Vers. Wee adore thee O Christ and we blesse thee. 

Ans. Because by the crosse, thou hast redeemed the world. 

Lett us praye. 
Behold we beeseech thee O lord this thy family for whom oure 


1 MS. Harleian, 2327. 
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lord Jesus Christ sticked not to bee delivered into the handes of his 
enemies and to suffer the torment of the crosse, who liveth and raigneth 
with thee in the unitie of the holy ghost, one God, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


In the morning and in the evening, say thou these three small 
verses with the Angelles salutation joyned unto everye one of them. 

The Angell of our lord showed fourth unto Marie and shee con- 
ceved with the holie ghost. Ave Maria. 

Behold the handmayd of the lord, bee yt done unto mee according 
to thy word. Ave Maria. 

The word was made flesh and dwelled amongst us. Ave Maria. 


Some doe also say these verses at the noone ring, which may be done 
verie well for althoughe Christe perhappes was nether in the morning 
nor at noone Incarnate but in the evening (in the morning yet he rose 
from the deade, and hee suffered at noone), notwithstanding at these 
three severall ringinges of the bell the virgin is saluted for three 
misteries sake, in the which shee is wont to bee honoured, by such as 
devoutly call upon her, which three mysteries are of the joyes, which 
began in the Incarnation of Christ, of the sorrowes which were exceeding 
great in our lordes passion and alsoe for the glorious misteries which 
had there beginning in the resurrection of Christ.! 


These devotional forms, as hardly needs to be pointed out, 
show very strikingly how the mid-day Angelus for some time 
retained and then gradually lost its distinctive character as a 
devotion to the Passion. Just at the epoch, when this last 
collection of prayers was compiled by some persecuted English 
Catholic,’ we find the Axge/us printed for the first time in the 
brief and compendious form familiar at the present day, which 
makes no distinction between morning, noon, and evening. 
The earliest work in which it thus occurs is stated to be a 
Latin edition of the Little Office of our Lady, printed at Rome 
in the time of St. Pius V.; but afterwards it was adopted in 
the Manuale Catholicorum of Blessed Peter Canisius, and in 
other popular books of devotion. The assimilation process 
may be followed in sundry miscellaneous publications which 
appeared in the sixteenth century. A curious little German 
tract* by Johann Locher of Munich (1524), lets us know that 


1 Ff. 59 v°, 61 r°. In the commentary on the Hail Mary, fol. 59, r° and v°.. The 
author quotes: ‘‘Saynt Mary mother of god, pray thou for us synners now and in 
the howre of oure deth. Amen.” 

2 Upon one page of the MS. there is mention of “‘ this present year 1576,” and 
Gregory XIII. is several times referred to as the reigning Pontiff. 

3 Vom Ave Maria Leuthen den glaubigen vast fiirderlich, 
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the ringing the Ave Maria and the ringing Pro Pace were 
regarded by him as synonymous,! but his discussion seems to 
connect all three ringings with our Blessed Lady, which he 
considers open to abuse. He pronounces, however, that the 
devotion may be practised in such a way as to be free from all 
superstition if the bell be regarded by the Christian soldier as 
an encouragement and a call to arms. To the Reformers in 
England the Ave bell was thoroughly obnoxious, and in 1536, 
Thomas Cromwell, Henry VIII.’s Vicar General, issued an 
ordinance “that the knolling of the Aves which has been 
brought in and begun by the pretence of the Bishop of Rome’s 
pardon, henceforth be omitted, lest the people do thereafter 
trust to have pardon.” This was a poor reason for abolishing 
a devotion so truly helpful to piety in its constant reminder 
of our Saviour’s Incarnation for love of man, but it has this 
much to be said for it, that the Azge/us seems in some places 
to have been really known as “the pardon.” I can quote no 
English example, but in France we hear of a chaplain being 
formally bound by the terms of a legacy to “faire tinter le 
pardon avec les cloches de |’église,”? and the Carthusian Order 
are stated in their own Annals to have adopted in 1342, the 
practice of ringing the triple Ave peal after Compline, which 
they describe as “pulsandi ad indulgentias post completorium.” 
During the reign of Edward VI. Cromwell’s prohibition was 
vigorously seconded by an injunction of Bishop Hooper, who 
orders that “from henceforth in no parish in the diocese shall 
the bells be rung to noon upon the Saturdays or other holy- 
days’ even, nor at evening to curfaye (curfew) as it was called.” 
This is an interesting ordinance as it seems to establish the 
fact that no mid-day bell was commonly rung in England 
except on Saturdays and the vigils of feasts, a practice which, 
as remarked above, had a quite different origin. On the other 
hand, we are led to infer from it that the Aves were really said 
at the ringing of the curfew—probably at three initiatory 
peals which preceded the prolonged tolling. At Winchester 
College, as I am informed, before evening chapel three peals 


1 “Ich meine aber das Ave Maria leiithen, oder pro Pace schlahen, des, wie ir wol 
wist, man wol und iibel gebrauchen kar, nach dem das hertz abtgottisch oder 
Christlich ist.” 

2 This occurs in a mural tablet in the Church of Le Pin, 1603. See Guilhermy, 
Inscriptions du Diocese de Paris, iii. 64. 

3 Later writings of Bishop Hooper (Parker Society), p. 136. 
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of three strokes each are first rung, and then seventy strokes 
continuously, corresponding to the number of the seventy 
scholars on the foundation. 

Although at the close of the sixteenth century the mid-day 
bell was hardly regarded as distinct in origin from that rung 
at dawn and at nightfall—see for instance the statutes of 
Evreux in 1575, which bracket together the sonitum campane in 
ortu solis, meridie et occasu—there was still some variety as to 
the prayers said, and at the synod at Avranches in 1550, the 
parish priests are bidden to exhort their flocks to recite the 
Lord’s Prayer as well as the Hail Mary, not only for the peace 
of the kingdom at the sound of the mid-day peal, but also 
when, in accordance with laudable custom, the bell rings at 
nightfall for the curfew (pro ignitegio). A good many other 
ordinances on this subject may be found among the synodal 
decrees of ‘the various countries in Europe, both at the close 
of the fifteenth century and at the beginning of the next. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy of these is to be referred to the 
enactments of St.Charles Borromeo at Milan, and prescribes a 
mode of pealing the Angelus closely analogous to that which 
is now almost everywhere familiar. 

It is remarkable too how the rubric of Aneeling to say the 
Angelus has persisted in spite of the influences which would 
have worked, one might think, to secure that the prayer should 
be said in a way which would excite least observation and cause 
least interruption to the business of life. No doubt the kneeling 
must be traced to that primitive and strictly accurate conception 
of the Hail Mary as a salutation, which meets us so constantly 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and in accordance with 
which a Synod of Prague prescribed that wherever and whenever 
this Hail Mary was recited in choir the whole assembly should 
throw themselves on their knees. Whether the people always 
knelt on week-days during the Azge/us 1 am not quite sure. 
Scupoli, a seventeenth century writer, tells us in his Spiritual 
Combat that at each signal of the bell, and especially the last, 
“the head should be reverently bowed,” but he probably means 
that the head was to be bowed even by those who were already 
kneeling. The English traveller Coryat, whose words I have 
had occasion to quote in another place, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century speaks in very sweeping terms of the 
custom as he witnessed it : 

1 Chapter xxiii. 
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Also there is another very superstitious custom, used not only in 
Venice, but also in all cities, towns, and parishes whatsoever of all 
Italy, in which they differ, as I think, from all Christian nations, that 
at noon and the setting of the sun, all men, women, and children must 
kneel and say their Ave Maria bareheaded, wheresoever they are, either 
in their houses or in the streets, when the Ave Maria bell ringeth.! 


But Italy was not the only place in which the Angelus was 
said without fear or human respect, and the following quotation 
oddly headed “ Theatrical observance of the Angelus in Spain,” 
will be read I think with interest. A correspondent sent it not 
long since to Notes and Queries, having copied it from certain 
“Observations of an English traveller in Spain” printed in the 
Hibernian Magazine for August, 1778. The traveller remarks : 


Everything in this country must have the air of devotion, or rather 
superstition ; even during the representation of the piece just men- 
tioned, I heard a bell ring, and immediately all the spectators fell upon 
their knees. The comedians set the example, and the two actors who 
were upon the stage in the middle of the scene stopped, moved their 
lips, and muttered some words in a whisper with the rest of the people. 
This ceremony over, they all got up, and the play went on. On 
inquiring, I was told that this was an office of devotion called the 
Angelus, which, I believe, none but the Spaniard would have thought 
of performing at such a time and in such a place. But the mystery 
of the farce is that a certain convent enjoys the privilege of this 
transitory devotion, and a deputation of the friars, who receive money 
for it at the door (under the pretext of relieving the poor), by this 
method share part of the profits of the theatre. 


It is difficult to imagine what connection the writer can 
suppose to have existed between the recitation of the Angelus 
and the asking of alms by the friars at the theatre door. The 
piece performed was called the “ Death of Alexis (? St. Alexis) 
or the Pattern of Chastity.” It was evidently a religious drama, 
kindred to Cardinal Wiseman’s Hidden Gem, and _ possibly 
an auto like those of Calderon. But the innocence of the 
correspondent who sends the extract to Notes and Queries is 
almost equally delightful. “I have never,” he says, “ remarked 
in any work on the theatre any allusion to the old stage custom 
here dealt with.” 

Both the traveller and his annotator seem evidently to 
suppose that the Ange/us was meant to be part of the per- 
formance, and was contrived by the manager in collusion with 


1 Coryat, Crudities, ii. p. 28. 
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the friars to heighten by contrast the dramatic situation. To 
most Catholics there is a truth and sincerity about this intro- 
duction of the next world into every day concerns, which one 
regrets to see vanishing so fast in these days of doubt and 
religious indifference. The Italian of a century ago used calmly 
to take the Ave Maria, rung half an hour after sunset, as the 
fixed point of his chronological system. In any Dario of the 
period a table may be found setting down the time at which 
mid-day and midnight took place at each season. At one 
time for instance, mid-day is announced to be due at 1834, 
and midnight at 634, at another mid-day occurs[at 1614, and 
midnight at 4%. There is something very quaint, no doubt, 
about such a system. But there is also, it seems to me, a 
touch of the sublime in this tacit act of faith in the supreme 
importance of the mystery of man’s Redemption. 
HERBERT THURSTON, 
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Spanish Religious Orders and Sir H. Gilzean-Reid. 
To the Editor of THE MonruH. 

S1rR,—My attention has been called to your criticism in THE 
MonrTuH, for April, of a recent article of mine on Spain, in 
the Daily Chronicle. Allow me to say that I simply reported 
fairly and briefly, what I personally saw and heard in some of 
the best Catholic families in Spain, respecting the action of 
religious orders, and the antagonism which has been of late 
so alarmingly demonstrated. There was no blind prejudice on 
my part, nor any desire to exaggerate abuses which the strongest 
Catholics deplore and condemn. Neither can I believe that 
you have any intention of misrepresenting my position and 
views, though your “friend in Madrid” writes loosely about 
“calumnies,” without giving a single argument or fact to support 
his allegations. You are, let me readily say, just enough to 
admit “that this second version of the story” should not be 
“accepted rather than the first without further evidence.” 
Apparently you have only read one of the several articles I 
have written about Spain since my recent and prolonged 
sojourn there. Every opportunity has been taken by me to 
speak well of the delightful country and charming people, and 
I have always been scrupulously careful not to misrepresent the 
religious orders, particularly the great Order of Jesuits. As you 
have reproduced one side of the picture, perhaps you will give 
a glimpse of the other. In a previous article I said: 

It has to be said—and this is unquestionably one of the secrets 
of growing influence—that the Order contains many of the most 
learned, high-minded men within the pale of the Catholic Church, and 
that some of its institutions, both educational and charitable, continue 
to render valuable and effective service; young men come out of the 
liberally endowed colleges, skilfully drilled and devoutly inspired for its 
work, whilst the afflicted find consolation, and the needy are not sent 
empty away. 
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It ought to be noted that the “ Liberal” and “anti-Clerical 
statesmen ”—not anti-Catholic certainly—to whom you refer, 
have not had their present “power” very long “in their 
hands ;” and whether their action in dealing, for instance, 
with the hereditary payments to the Church was agreeable or 
not, it was scarcely even opposed by the Catholics in the 
Cortes. And it was the Catholic majority who promptly 
dismissed from the Royal Palace one who had been for many 
years tutor of the young King and private confessor to the 
Queen-Regent, when he was, to put it mildly, sufficiently 
imprudent to condemn, in the Press, Liberalism as “a sin”! 
My hope is that under an enlightened administration, and the 
continued guidance of the Queen-Mother—a good woman, a 
passionate Catholic, and at the same time, a sagacious ruler, 
gifted with rare tact and judgment—Spain will gradually 
become one of the freest, most attractive, and prosperous 
countries in Europe. 

The wide-spread and manifold trading by religious orders 
or associations is such an important element in the life of 
Spain that it has become a powerful factor even in national 
taxation. There has been a general complaint for years that 
these orders are specially favoured, and whilst there is no 
foundation for the more serious complaints, it is still believed 
that favouritism in various forms prevails. The question has 
recently been much discussed; and the following statement 
by its Madrid Correspondent in Zhe Z7imes of April 14th is 
significant : 

The Mercantile Union, in their letter addressed to Sefor Moret, 
protesting against the non-application of the September Decree, based 
their remonstrance upon the assumption that the religious orders were 
carrying on businesses and conducting industries in Spain free from 
taxation. They asserted that they had no wish to express an opinion 
upon the social or religious principles involved in the question of 
permitting religious associations. ‘They were only concerned with the 
economic point of view, and they wished to draw the Minister of the 
Interior’s attention to the “ruinous competition” introduced by 
religious bodies whose manufactures were exempt from the industrial 
tax. Sefor Moret, in a long answer, points out that the question 
raised about religious associations by the Decree of September rgth, 
has nothing whatever to do with industrial taxation. Such religious 
associations as carry on industries pay the same taxes as all other 
industrial concerns, and there has never been or can arise, any question 
of their exemption. 
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Let me add, as an old journalistic hand, that it would be 
for the instruction of all concerned were your ably conducted 
“Monthly” more extensively read and studied by those who 
differ from the views and policies explained and defended in 
its pages with conspicuous intelligence and fairness. 


H. GILZEAN-REID. 


[While gladly admitting Sir H. Gilzean-Reid’s courteous 
rejoinder to our criticisms, we must be allowed to remind 
him of the precise point with which these were concerned. 
Speaking of the alarming symptoms which seem to presage 
revolution and anarchy in Spain, he wrote, in the Dazly 
Chronicle of March 3rd: 


This terrible Nemesis is largely attributed, and only too truly, to the 
systematic extortion and oppression of the Catholic orders—especially 
the great Order of the Jesuits—which hold tramways, public houses, 
shares in manufacturing and trading concerns and other vast possessions, 
and with whom the multitude are now, as ever, in bitter conflict. 


Of our own certain knowledge we were able to give to these 
confident statements the most unequivocal denial, so far as 
concerns “the great Order of the Jesuits,” thus specially 
denounced. They hold no such properties, and play no such 
part in the nation’s economic life. How far the evidence 
now adduced by Sir H. Gilzean-Reid avails to rebut our 
denial we must leave our readers to decide. For ourselves, 
while we have no doubt at all that he is himself persuaded of 
the truth of the charges he has advanced, we fail to discover 
in his present communication anything whatever in the way of 
proof. We must, moreover, again observe,—which was indeed 
the main point of our former remarks,—that the statements 
made being purely mythical, our Madrid correspondent was 
necessarily compelled to meet them with the lie direct, “ without 
giving a single argument or fact to support his allegations.” It 
is from the other side that arguments and facts should come. 
As an old historian of the Society, Juvencius, observed long 
ago, Asserenti incumbit probatio.—Ed. MONTH. ] 
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Liberte, Egalite, Fraternité. 


Even M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his colleagues have afforded 
no more ludicrous instance of the strange methods by which 
they propose to serve the cause of freedom than is furnished 
by the instructions recently issued regarding the secularization 
of Religious who have belonged to any of the congregations 
proscribed by last year’s law. 

It must be remembered that such proscription was justified 
upon the ground that these congregations by their constitution 
are a menace to good order and the stability of the Republic,— 
and that, accordingly, those who become members of them 
constitute themselves offenders in the eyes of public authority. 
Now, however, it is ruled that they must continue to offend, 
whether they will or no. The law which condemns their 
associations as criminal, at the same time shuts the door, and 
decrees that in these criminal associations they shall perforce 
remain,—for the conditions now laid down make it practically 
impossible for Religious, even should they so desire, to leave 
their orders, or at least to obtain from the Government recog- 
nition of the fact that they have left them. 

No one is to be considered to have quitted his order who has 
not duly and formally been “secularized,” or enrolled in the 
official ranks of the secular clergy. Nor will this condition be 
considered to be fulfilled unless he shall have obtained official 
employment in a diocese, as Vicar-General, parish priest (curé 
desservant), canon, curate (vicazre), or chaplain to a recognized 
institution. The employment thus conferred upon him must 
be one to which a salary is attached, the State being thus 
enabled to verify its genuine character ; it must, moreover, be 
one antecedently existing, and not created for the occasion. 
Furthermore, one bishop alone can in each particular case 
legally receive the applicant, whe is restricted to his dzocése 
@’origine, or that within which he received ordination: nor in the 
case of ex-Religious is it possible, as it is in others, to obtain 
permission to pass from one diocese to another. This restric- 
tion, it may be observed, is based on a decree bearing the 
suggestive date, “ Messidor, An XII.” 

But, in addition to all this, the candidate for secularization 
must prove to demonstration that his rupture with the order 
to which he formerly belonged is final; and here fresh diffi- 
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culties accumulate. If, indeed, the order be exclusively French, 
and wholly subject to the authority of a French Bishop— 
testificatory letters from this prelate, prior in date to the 
application for secularization, will be accepted as evidence. If, 
on the other hand, the order have its head-quarters abroad, 
(ze. at Rome), there are two cases to be considered. Should 
the said order have been totally and effectively dissolved at the 
place where were its said head-quarters—then, this being 
proved, it may be assumed that individuals no longer belong 
to it. But should the order still exist elsewhere than in 
France, though seemingly dissolved in France itself, there is— 
in the opinion of the French executive—no means left to an 
applicant of fulfilling the condition imposed upon him. No 
decree of a Roman Congregation will avail him, inasmuch 
as such decisions “have no validity in France.” Nor will an 
utterance of the Pope himself be more effective, since his pro- 
nouncements “are valid only so far as their publication and 
execution shall have been authorized by the Government.” 
(Article of the decree of Germinal, An X.) 

In fact, as the instruction concludes by saying, “It is the 
more necessary to show ourselves vigilant in scrutinizing the 
proofs required of the congregationist that he has broken with 
his order, as the history, both of past times and of our own, 
shows us that for certain congregations such a breach is a 
moral impossibility.” 

What sort of freedom is it which, as we are assured, can be 
preserved only by measures of this description ? 


Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 


In glancing lately through the unfinished Calendar of the 
Regesta of Pope Leo X. edited by Cardinal Hergenrother, I have 
come upon some interesting entries which have a certain bearing 
upon the history of devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and 
upon the development of the rite of Benediction. The most 
important of these deal with Exposition and illustrate the close 
connection of the practice with the Processions upon the feast 
of Corpus Christi and at other times throughout the year. Thus 
on the 19th of July, 1514, we find a permission granted by the 
Pope to the inhabitants of the town of Ousswitz, in the diocese 
of Olmutz, that in view of their special devotion to the Blessed 
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Sacrament of the Altar, on one Thursday in each month they 
may make solemn procession about their parish church, and that 
the Blessed Sacrament may be carried on such occasions publicly 
and without a veil, but that It is to be enclosed in a vessel pro- 
tected from the wind (at zu dla processione SS. Sacramentum 
publice et sine velamine in vase a vento undique clauso deferri 
valeat). On the other Thursdays of the month upon which 
there is no procession they may have the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed without a veil at the Blessed Sacrament altar during 
the time that the Mass de SS. Sacramento is offered before It. 
We had hardly expected that so much antiquity could be 
claimed for a practice now very prevalent in Belgium and some 
other parts of the Continent, which, with all reverence for the 
pious intentions of its promoters, we cannot help regarding as a 
theological solecism. No act can be more solemn than the 
Holy Sacrifice itself, and to seek to make it more solemn by 
exposing the Sacred Host unveiled during the time of its con- 
tinuance appears to us to partake of the spirit of him who 
should find more devotion in praying before two exposed Hosts 
than before a single one. The Church in her ceremonial 
enactments has repeatedly shown her reluctance to allow Mass 
to be said at an altar at which the Blessed Sacrament is 
even reserved. It is only from the inconvenience and impossi- 
bility of enforcing such a restriction in small churches with 
only a single altar that she has allowed this prescription of 
the Ceremoniale Episcoporum to become a dead letter. 

Similar permissions, with a concession of Indulgence, were 
granted to a Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament at 
Rotteman, in the diocese of Saltzburg (Nov. 3rd, 1514), and 
to Swatz in the diocese of Brixen (March 5th, 1515), but in the 
latter case the procession of the Blessed Sacrament was to take 
place every Thursday and the Sacred Host was to remain 
exposed upon the altar during the Mass said at the end of the 
procession. In yet another instance, that cf Sobieslav, in the 
diocese of Prague (Nov. 20th, 1514), the prevalence of heretical 
beliefs in the neighbourhood is given as a special ground for 
permitting this exceptional introduction of processions with the 
Blessed Sacrament and relics of the Saints. We may infer 
from a kindred indult to a church in Buda (Aug. 23rd, 1513) 

1 “Ut per illius ecclesie ambitum SS. Sacramentum singulis quintis feriis 


processionaliter absque velamine deferri, supra altare majus dictz ecclesix Beatz 
Mariz reponi, et inibi durante Missa tunc celebranda permanere possit.” 
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that the Mass so celebrated was usually a High Mass, accom- 
panied with the organ and attended by all the clergy. 

Another practice attested by entries in the same series of 
Regesta is that of singing the Sa/ve Regina every evening, which, 
as mentioned in our articles on Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, seems to have been treated as forming a special 
service by itself. An instance in point is furnished by the 
parish church of St. Saturnin of Toulouse, where we learn that 
this service was conducted daily by a body of priests and 
clerics cum magna devotione. An entry in the Regesta informs 
us that, upon the petition of a citizen of Toulouse, Pope Leo X. 
(Aug. 20th, 1513) granted special Indulgences to those who 
attended this singing of the Salva Regina with other 
antiphons. The father of the petitioner, James de Beaune, 
seems to have built a special chapel of Our Lady of Pity to be 
used for this purpose, whence we may probably infer that the 
service was not of recent introduction. In the same series of 
articles just alluded to a doubt was expressed as to the alleged 
introduction of the O Salutaris Hostia, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, as an antiphon to be sung immediately after 
the Elevation in the Mass. The doubt may here be withdrawn. 
There is a good deal of evidence which proves the existence of 
such a custom in France in the sixteenth century. For illustra- 
tion’s sake we may refer to a mural tablet which stands in the 
church of Villejuif dating from about 1537, and embodying the 
conditions of a certain foundation left by a deceased benefactor 
of that church. Two at least of the provisions are of interest : 


Les marguilliers (=churchwardens) . . . sont tenus faire dire et 
chanter par chascun dimanche .. . 4 haulte voix 4 la levacion du 
Corpus Domini & la messe dominicale de l’église de ceans O Salutaris 
Hiostia. Et cedit jour, apres vespres et complies dictes, Sa/ve Regina, 
ou autres anthienne et oraison de nostre dame convenable selon le 
temps de la solempnité de l’église, avec De Profundis, Inclina et Fidelium, 


pour l’4me, &c.? 


Finally, in further justification of a theory propounded in 
the course of the same articles, that the German Sakvraments- 
hausen were intended for the reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament in such a way that It remained perpetually exposed 
to view behind the grating which served for a door, attention 
may be called to the following entry in the Journal of the great 


! Guilhermy, /nscriptions du Diocese de Paris, vol. iii. p. 592. 
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Bridgittine Convent of Wadstein, in Sweden. “ About the feast 
of the Epiphany (1454) the ciborium or column was completed, 
erected for the Body of Christ, and a monstrance was placed 
therein, together with a lamp.” ! 


The so-called ‘‘St. Anthony’s Brief.’’ 

We have nothing but respect and kindly feeling for the 
editors of the Franciscan Herald. But in vindication of a note 
which appeared in the December MONTH, we venture to join 
issue with them upon a passage in their last number which 
seems to bear tacit reference to the note in question. We 
stated in December that for the first and only mention of 
St. Anthony’s name in connection with the so-called Brief, 
“we have to turn to a collection of miracles compiled a hundred 
years or more after his death.” It would appear that the 
Franciscan Herald does not dispute the fact that the attribution 
of the Brief to St. Anthony rests entirely upon the posthumous 
miracle referred to. It is, however, asserted that the manuscript 
containing the miracle dates from the year 1292, and is 
contemporary with the event it relates. But this is surely a 
mistake. The very wording of the story implies that King 
Denis of Portugal, in whose reign the miracle is said to have 
occurred, was not living when the narrator wrote. Moreover, 
the woman is stated to have lived peacefully for twenty years 
after the miracle. Denis only came to the throne in 1279, 
consequently such a statement could not have been made 
before 1299 at the earliest. Again, the same series of narratives 
a few pages further on, mentions the year 1367, whence it is 
evident that when the Bollandists in a note speak of the year 
1292, they are not referring to the whole collection of miracles, 
but only to the particular episode to which the note is attached. 
Lastly, we now know, what the Bollandists when they wrote 
had no means of learning, that the whole series of miracles is 
extracted bodily from the Chronica XXIV Generalium, and 
this, according to its Franciscan editors, was compiled a little 
before 1369. Moreover, the earliest extant manuscript of the 
Chronicle belongs to the end of the fourteenth century, and 
the editors not only admit that the writer “follows the habit 
common in that age of relating many visions, sometimes things 


1 “Circa festum Epiphanize Domini erectum est ciborium sive columna pro Corpore 
Christi erectum, et monstrancia ibi posita cum lampade.” (Déarium Vazstenense, 


1454, p. 107.) 
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puerile and incredible,” but they point out that in this very 
section regarding St. Anthony, he has fallen into serious errors 
about well-known historical facts.? 

As for the “Brief” itself, we do not wish to press unduly 
the condemnation, in 1808, of certain leaflets disseminated under 
the name of the Brief of St. Anthony, and containing the 
antiphon Ecce crucem, &c., plus a harmless little prayer ;? but 
the wording of the condemnation seems to us to suggest that 
the words Ecce crucem Domini, &c., ought to be called an 
antiphon from the Breviary and not “St. Anthony’s Brief.” 
It is clear that the ejaculation was not indulgenced to be used 
as a phylactery, nor on account of any supposed connection 
with the Saint of Padua. In the meantime, for the edification of 
its readers, the Franciscan Herald publishes the following story : 


To turn now to some more recent events relating to the Brief. In 
1890, the Friars at Brive (Correze, France) determined to print copies 
of the Brief on cloth for distribution ; accordingly the type was set and 
corrected with great care ; but, to the amazement of all, the letters were 
changed and, when printed, the words they formed made anything but 
sense. Nothing daunted, the compositors reset the type ; this time the 
machine—quite a new one—broke without any apparent cause. It was 
repaired at once, and the work began again. All went well till the 
leaflets were ready for cutting, when the knife broke, though it was not 
subjected to a hundredth part of the usual strain. The fourth time the 
copies, well printed and neatly cut, were placed outside to dry in the 
brilliant sunshine ; but hardly had they been spread out before a sudden 
shower destroyed nearly all of them, though there had not been, up 
till then, a cloud in the sky. Thus did the powers of darkness vent 
their rage against the letter of St. Anthony, which extols the triumph of 
the Cross over Satan and his legions. 

We shall not add much to this; the story speaks for itself, and the 
efficacy of the Brief worn with devotion after the fashion of a scapular, 
has been amply proved by the event. 


We do not wish to make any disparaging comment on this 
narrative ; we agree with the writer, that “the story speaks for 
itself ;” but there is one point about which we feel a certain 
curiosity. Were the cloth copies which met with this series 
of contretemps couched in the form now employed, or in that of 
the leaflet recently condemned? We understand that before 1899 
the latter variety was in almost general use, especially in France. 

1 Analecta Franciscana, vol. iii. p. 148; cf. pp. xii. and 131, 132. 
2 Any one who wishes to read the text of this condemnation may find it in the 
Analecta Ecclesiastica for 1899, p. 117. 
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End and Means. 


Writing on March 28 of the political methods adopted by 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Dazly Telegraph delivered itself thus : 


The common-place criticism of Rhodes is to say that he was 
unscrupulous. . . . Between a great man and a great goal stands a 
host of the minor moralities, which, unless brushed aside, would for 
ever bar the road. It is a hard saying, but who that surveys the 
map of life as it is unrolled in history will gainsay its truth? The 
dictum of Loyola, that the end justifies the means, is the grossest 
immorality if it implies that any end justifies any means; it is but a 
platitude of experience that some ends justify any means. Were that 
not so, no imaginable war could be defended. Rhodes thought and 
believed that the expansion of the British Empire was the greatest 
object to which a man could devote his life, and, so thinking and 
so believing, he held that consideration for the feelings of those who 
obstructed that expansion was a weakness. Crimes have been com- 
mitted in the name of Imperialism, as cruelties have been perpetrated 
in the name of Liberty. The wrongful pursuit of noble ends is not, 
and cannot be, ignoble, however much it may be censurable and even 
punishable. 

Comment is obviously as superfluous as would be an attempt 
to paint the lily. We will only say that “the dictum of Loyola” 
is good. The famous phrase is, we imagine, now for the first 
time thus described. 








“ The Guernsey Lily.” 


A LEGEND. 


AT first sight and first thought it seems almost absurd to 
imagine that any one, in our very advanced Commencement de 
Siécle, could take an interest in such long-forgotten, fading, 
eighteenth century childishness as folk-lore and fairy legend. 
We, who pride ourselves upon our solid foundation of science 
and reason, our agnostic scorn of all things supernatural, sweep 
away with ruthless hand the lovely cobwebs of the past, and 
bare all hidden corners to our microscopic view. How much 
we lose of glamour and romance, how little we add to the 
sordid commonplace of every-day existence, by this flagrant 
inartistry, only the elect among us realize; the chosen few 
whose delight is to wander in the spirit world, gathering its 
flowers, drinking from its pure streams, dreaming through its 
leafy mazes. 

The inhabitants of the island of Guernsey may be counted 
among these chosen few; and small wonder, for are they not 
themselves descendants of the fairy folk? In times long past, 
too long for counting, a great forest spread itself where the 
beautiful Bay of Vazon now opens its arms to the sea, and 
grand breakers, fresh from the Atlantic, sweep over the once 
mossy paths on their way to embrace the shore. Their feathery 
spray now tosses where green trees waved, and white horses 
come galloping in where blue bells and primroses held revelry. 
This forest was the home of the fairy folk, littlke men in green, 
whose bows and arrows shot death at many a foreign intruder, 
and “who snatched wives from the island, filling it with fairy 
children.” Their good and bad deeds, their wonders and their 
disappearance, are they not still talked of around many a 
cottage hearth during the long winter evenings, when the Sea 
of Vazon is roaring and a strong gale hurrying it over the 
submerged forest? And as we listen we seem to be born 
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again in fairyland, as these descendants of the fairies tell us how 
the Guernsey Lily was born on the sands of Vazon Bay. And 
this is the story of its birth. 

In days long past, yet perhaps not so long ago but that 
they may be counted, there lived at L’Erée Point, on the south- 
western coast of Guernsey, a little girl called Lisabean Bailleul, 
the youngest and dearest child of a fisherman, a vain, idle, 
lovely creature who gloated over the reflection of her pretty 
face in the rock pools and the shimmer of her little white feet 
on the sands. Her golden hair was wreathed with coraline 
by her elder sisters, and threaded tiny shells were her 
necklace and bracelets; “dressed in a short blue petticoat and 
scarlet bodice she gleamed as a lovely flower on her father’s 
breast,” or in the meadows and the caves. Adored by her 
father and spoilt by each and all, Lisabean grew, and gathered 
as she grew the old tales of fairy men, the folk-lore, and 
dreamy legend spun out for her delight by the cottagers of 
the coast. 

No schooling, no book-learning came her way, only cate- 
chising in the little chapel of S. Appoline’s, and wondering 
thoughts suggested by father’s tales and mother’s and grand- 
mother’s talk of “ Sorciers noirs et blancs” (wizards and witches, 
black and white), and sounds and apparitions in the “ Creux des 
Fees” (the fairies’ cave). Where had those fairies gone, would 
they never come back ? 

One fine summer’s evening when Lisabean was twelve years 
old, her father and brothers, Pierre and Jean, set off as usual 
for a night’s fishing ; she went to the shore with them, carrying 
in her little arms the brown barley loaf, while they were 
burdened with the cider barrel and their creels and nets. The 
air was still and soft, the great sea slumbering; the glow of 
sunset tinged the seaweed with gold and lighted up the cottage 
windows with a ruddy flame. Purple and dark blue lay together 
upon the waters, and the red of the sky turned the sands into 
a lake of rose. The boat was launched, her sail unfurled, and 
she sped over the sea like a bird. “Adi mon pére, Adi Pierre, 
Adi Jean,” called Lisabean’s musical voice, and “ Adi, adi,” 
echoed back from the boat rocking on the waves. 

A long “adieu,” the longest, had been said. Still Lisabean 
stood, shading her eyes with her little brown hand, as she 
watched the tacking of the boat; her bare feet, pink as a rose, 
bathed in the light of the sun. Was she thinking of the fairies, 
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or was the coming storm already playing on that zolian 
spirit ? 

At break of day a sudden squall came on, and in a whirl 
of tossing waves the boat was dashed upon the rocks, and by- 
and-bye, one by one, the bodies of the dead father and merry 
boys were washed up on the shingle of Rocquaine Bay. Desola- 
tion reigned in the cottage home, and Lisabean in passionate 
grief which could not be comforted, would only wander over the 
rocks, or sit upon the sandy mounds, longing for her playmate 
brothers, dreaming of the fairies. 

Thus she grew, as a flower grows, sweet and wild and pure 
till she reached her seventeenth year. Her sisters, Gotton and 
Judith, would often complain of her idleness, and chide her for 
her careless living ; but their mother had ever a ready excuse for 
her adored child. “Zazsse a,” she would say, “/azsse la donc, la 
garce est bian comme alle est.” (“Leave her, leave her alone 
then, the girl is all right as she is.”) 

And so she was allowed to wander at her own sweet and 
wayward will, far over the rocks, amongst the pools, knitting 
as she went, and peering down into the lovely coloured depths 
to catch a glimpse, may be, of some passing fairy. Her favourite 
haunt was the rocky promontory of Houmet, for there was the 
Creux des Fées (the fairies’ cave), and at low water she could creep 
into it and watch and listen and wait ; dreaming strange dreams 
of a fairy lover in green, a prince, who might come some day 
and bear her away to those wondrous unknown regions. 

The winter had passed, and Lisabean’s seventeenth birthday 
was at hand. One Friday afternoon, a warm and glowing day, 
she set forth as usual to wander in search of the fairies. The 
tide was low, but turning, so she hurried across the country 
instead of climbing the rocks, as was her wont, to reach the 
Creux des Fées in time. It was a long walk, and when she 
reached the little common above the cave, very tired, she threw 
herself upon the grass and was soon fast asleep. Her golden 
hair glittered in the sunlight as it was blown about by the breeze 
which comes up with a rising tide; her red lips were parted, her 
long lashes swept her cheeks, and her lovely form reposed in 
almost fairy-like grace upon the flowery turf. She never knew 
how long she slept, but suddenly she was awake, her dark blue 
eyes wide open and glistening with wonder and joy. 

Before her stood a fairy prince, a little man in green, with 
sparkling jewels in his cap and tunic, and bow and arrow in his 
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hand. He was speaking to her, but no sound came from the 
fairy lips, and the ear of Lisabean’s spirit heard what he said. 
They were alone, far away from the cottages and busy hum 
of life, alone with the sea and sky, and wild, great rocks ; at their 
feet was a gentle lapping, it was the sea coming up the channel 
which is the entrance to the Creux des Fées. The fairy waved 
his bow and pointed to the cave. Lisabean stood up and 
peered over the edge of the common; deep down beneath her 
was the opening of the cave, the sea just washing the pebbles 
at its base with a glimmer as of sparkling jewels. She could 
not enter now, the tide was too high, she had slept too long, she 
was too late! She looked at the fairy, her blue eyes speaking 
for her lips; he listened and answered again, talking in his 
silent voice long and earnestly. The wind blew her long hair 
and her blue petticoat about her, but she heeded nothing, so 
intently was she listening to the fairy tale. At last he doffed 
his jewelled cap and sped down the rocks, disappearing into the 
cave. 

Lisabean, flushed and bright, with a wild joy in her eyes, 
ran home to her mother. 

“Mother, I have seen! mother, it is true! he is little, but he 
is beautiful, beautiful !” 

Then she told her mother how the fairy had awakened her 
from sleep, how he had spoken most loving words, and told 
her of a wondrous world under the sea, where there is no death, 
no drowning; and where gold and precious stones and all 
sorts of pleasures were given to those who would leave this 


world for that. 
Her mother laughed, and said these were Lisabean’s 


dreams. 

But again and again she came home with the same tale, 
and one day with an emerald ring on her hand, so beautiful 
that it seemed to be all one emerald. Then her mother's fears 
were aroused, and she asked Lisabean if she had confessed 


these meetings with a fairy. 
“Oh, no, ma meére, or I should be forbidden to go to the 


Creux des Feées.” 

At this the mother’s fears grew greater, and she remembered 
that her darling had ever an excuse to avoid “/a messe du 
Dimanche” at S. Appoline’s Chapel (Sunday Mass). To-day 
being Saturday, confession-day, she would go to S. Appoline’s 
and take her daughter with her. So they went together, but 
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as they walked home in the clear moonlight, Lisabean’s head 
was bowed low and her tears were falling fast. 

A week passed, a week of sullen silence; no gay laugh, no 
joyous voice sent its music through the cottage; no light 
footsteps and fluttering blue petticoat sped over the rocks. The 
blue eyes were dim with tears, the coral lips were closed, the 
golden hair hung limp and the sweet pink cheeks were white. 

Saturday had come again, Saturday night. Lisabean had 
gone to the village of the King’s Mills, some two miles inland, 
while her mother went to S. Appoline’s, expecting to meet her 
there at confession. But she did not come; one by one left, and 
the chapel was closed. Still she did not come. Her mother 
went to meet her, asking every neighbour if she had come. 
“ No, she has gone.” 

“Gone home?” the mother said. 

“Home? No, never more, never more.” 

She was not at home, she was not at the Creux des Fées, she 
was not wandering over the rocks, the tide was high and sweep- 
ing them all with great bounding billows. 

“Lisabean! Lisabean!” they called. Far off answered the 
echo “ abean! abean!” What was that? “a bas, a bas!” 

It came on. the wind, it tossed back to the sea, the waves 
brought it and carried it; no, only the echo “abean! abean!” 

She was gone. 

All night long her mother wandered and wept, the weary 
days crept by and still she wept ; and at sunset and moonrise 
she would call over the rocks, “ Lisabean! Lisabean!” but the 
sea brought back her words faint and wailing. So she pined 
and pined and life was ebbing away ; her daughter Judith came 
to nurse her, the priest of S. Appoline’s came to comfort her. 
But there was no comfort ! 

One night she slept a sounder sleep and in the morning 
awoke with a smile; calling Judith she bade her go to a certain 
part of Vazon Bay—that wide bay which overlay the fairy 
forest—where high up on the sandy bank she would see a 
flower, and she must bring it to her, any flower that she saw. 

Judith returned in ecstasies of delight, she had found a 
flower, the loveliest ever seen on those rocky shores ; “a scarlet 
lily sprinkled with gold dust, whose fine, curled-back petals 
showed a golden heart.” 

“Ma Lisabean, ma Lisabean!” the mother sobbed. Then 
she told her dream. 
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Her child had come to her and told her “she was in the 
fairy kingdom and never might return; but she had brought 
her dear mother a token of love and remembrance, a flower 
from fairyland ; she would find it on the sandbank in Vazon 
Bay. Then she prayed her mother to forgive her.” 

But when the mother raised the flower to her lips to breathe 
its essence, the soul of her child, it was scentless, beautiful but 
soul-less. “ For the soul of the flower is its perfume.” 

In entering fairyland Lisabean had exchanged for her soul, 
her own wilful fancies, and the flower sent by the maiden from 
the fairy kingdom is her own emblem, the lovely, scentless 
Guernsey Lily. 

RAY GALLIENNE ROBIN. 








Reviews. 
_ 

I.—BIBLICAIL STUDIES AND CONTROVERSIES IN FRANCE.! 
“BIBLICAL APOLOGETIC”—L’Afologétique Biblique—may be 
defined or rather described as embracing the whole scheme or 
system of explanations and arguments whereby the nature, the 
extent, and the cogency of the divine authority of Holy 
Scripture may be made intelligible and acceptable to earnest 
seekers after the truth, and whereby that same divine authority 
may be defended against the attacks of unbelievers. Apolo- 
getical theology in general, and biblical apologetic in particular, 
addresses itself not merely to the outsider whose conversion to 
the true faith is sought, but also to those who, being numbered 
among the children of the Church, may yet be in danger of 
losing the precious inheritance which is theirs, under stress of 
the objections which on all sides are raised, with ever increasing 
persistency, against the credentials of the Christian religion. 
The responsibility of those who are engaged in the teaching of 
apologetic theology, whether by word or in writing is unquestion- 
ably very great indeed, and was never greater than it is at the 
present day. And the responsibility is twofold. There is, on 
the one hand, the very serious duty of maintaining the faith in 
its integrity, and also of most carefully abstaining from any 
word or expression which might be calculated to engender or to 
foster those dispositions of the mind and heart which must ever 
be an obstacle to the childlike reception of the truths proposed 
for man’s belief. This, at least in general terms, every Catholic 
understands. But there is also the duty, hardly less serious, and 
in these days most especially urgent, of being on one’s guard 
against treating as portions of the sacred deposit of the faith 
mere theological opinions, the tenets—possibly the worn-out or 
discredited tenets—of a school. That such opinions have in 
time past, to the no small detriment of religion, been maintained 


' La Question Bibligue chez les Catholigues de France au XIXe Siécle. Par 
Albert Houtin. Paris: Picard et Fils. 
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as inseparably bound up with Christian dogmas, and their 
opponents branded as rash and presumptuous, if not as actually 
heretical, is unfortunately only too true ; and the mishaps of the 
past ought, of course, to teach caution in the present and in the 
future. 

To any one who bears in mind, on the one hand this twofold 
responsibility which lies upon the conscience of every apologist, 
and, on the other hand the very remarkable advance of 
knowledge on all manner of subjects rclated in one way or 
another to the Bible, it can be no matter for surprise that there 
should have been, and that there should still be, in France as in 
other countries, two parties or schools among Catholic theo- 
logians and scholars. Of these two schools the one, rightly 
jealous for the integrity of the faith, is suspicious of all novelties 
in the treatment of Biblical questions, and deems itself bound to 
defend to the uttermost certain positions which have been held 
by the great body of Catholic theologians in the past ; while the 
representatives of the other school, not less earnest in their zeal 
for the welfare of souls, are deeply concerned to see the dogmas 
of the faith encumbered, as they think, by an accretion of pro- 
positions which, according to their judgment, are in nowise 
involved in the dogmatic teaching of the Church, but are sur- 
vivals from an age in which theology on the historical and 
exegetical side was (as they aver) in a high degree uncritical. 
Each party deems that it is fighting pro aris et focts, and the 
history of the conflict is not uninstructive. It is told in con- 
siderable detail and with commendable clearness by the writer 
of the volume before us. 

M. Houtin himself, who is, we believe, a priest of the diocese 
of Angers, belongs to the extreme left of what among French 
Catholics is known as /’école large. He would be prepared, so 
far as we may judge from his latest work, to go a little further— 
at least in some respects—than M. Loisy, whose attempts to 
reconcile his position with the teaching of the Encyclical 
Providentissimus Deus he regards as not quite successful, and a 
little superfluous. Holding such views as these, it is no matter 
for surprise, though it is certainly matter for regret, that 
M. Houtin is rather too fond, as it seems to us, of indulging 
in thinly disguised sneers at those whom he describes as 
belonging to the ultra-conservative school. Nor, we think, is his 
tone when speaking of the Roman Congregations all that could 
be desired. On the various burning questions which are touched 
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on or dealt with more at large in M. Houtin’s book, we express 
no opinion here. We would, however, emphasize our conviction 
as to the extreme importance of abstention, on both sides, from 
expressions calculated to wound or to give offence. Each party 
should recognize that the other is actuated, primarily, by the 
best and highest of motives, and that the whole subject lies far 
above the domain of merely personal disputes. 

In connection with this matter we venture to quote two 
passages, not indeed from M. Houtin’s book, but from a writer 
in the Revue du Clergé Francais, who deals with a portion of 
the same subject which has engaged the attention of M. Houtin. 
Speaking of some of the more progressive among modern 
French writers, he says: 

Transformer Vhypothése en these, c’est l’erreur propre de nos 
“humanistes.” Ils laggravent par l'ironie et le mépris dont ils pour- 
suivent théologiens et théologie, ironie perpétuelle, et pour tout dire 
indécente chez des hommes d’Eglise. 

But when he is dealing with the difficulty of drawing the 
line beyond which liberty of discussion may not trespass without 
coming into conflict with authority, he writes : 

Il faut craindre de la préciser arbitrairement, au gré de ses opinions 
particulitres, rien n’étant facheux comme d’étre obligés 4 ces recti- 
fications facheuses gui s’exécutent au détriment de l’Autorité et des 
théologiens. Si l’Autorité ne s’est par prononcée sur des questions 
d’authenticité, de datation, de source, de sens, de développement, etc., 
la critique reste la critique,—faillible, oui, hésitante, oui,—mais le 
protestantisme ne fait rien a l’affaire.! 





The article from which these passages are taken is from 
the pen of a distinguished French Jesuit, and they sufficiently 
indicate the Scylla and Charybdis between which sound criticism 
and a wise apologetic must steer. 


2.—PERE BOURDALOUE.* 

It has been partly in the hope of doing fuller justice to the 
devoted labour and brilliant scholarship which have been 
consecrated to the memory of the great French orator by two 
of his confréres, Pere H. Chérot and Pére Eugéne Griselle, that we 

1 Revue du Clergé Frangais, May 1, 1901, p. 528. 

* Bourdaloue, Histoire Critique de sa Prédication Wapxés les notes de ses 
auditeurs et les témoignages contemporains. Par E, Griselle, S.J., Docteur és lettres. 
2 vols. xxxvi. 1056 pp. Paris : Société Francaise d’Imprimerie, 15, Rue de Cluny, 
1901. 
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have delayed so long to notice some of their more recent 
publications, and in particular the admirable literary study, 
Bourdaloue, Histoire Critique de sa Prédication, recently completed 
by the last named. It would have been a most congenial task 
to try to reproduce in some detail the noteworthy results which 
have been yielded by the patient textual researches of Pére 
Griselle among printed editions and contemporary reports, and 
to combine them with the memoranda gleaned from the 
orator’s rare letters and from the study of his portraits and other 
subsidiary sources by his enthusiastic brother-Jesuit. But for 
the present we must renounce any such idea, hoping that, on 
occasion of the bicentenary of Bourdaloue’s death, which will 
be celebrated in 1904, a better opportunity will present itself. 
The more reason therefore why we should not delay any longer 
to express, though of necessity bricfly, our warm appreciation 
of Pére Griselle’s substantial étude. To say the truth, the book 
has been to us a sort of revelation. We should have declared 
antecedently that a study of this kind, devoted mainly to a 
critique of the text of Bourdaloue’s spoken word, could possess 
little attraction for any one but a Jdzbliophile passionné who 
happened to be inoculated with a particular form of literary 
craze. But we can say in all honesty that, while certain pages 
of the work are inevitably rendered somewhat dreary by the 
writer’s conscientious resolve, as a duty to posterity, to neglect no 
available material, there are far more numerous pages which we 
have found interesting in a degree which we could hardly have 
believed possible. The whole discussion of the relations of the 
printed sermon of the seventeenth century to the discourse as it 
was taken down from the preacher’s lips, the illustration of this 
point, selected, not from the writings of Bourdaloue only, but 
from unpublished texts of many of his great contemporaries, 
the light shed upon the famous orator’s practice as regards the 
repetition of his sermons, the points of contact between the 
religious spirit of the age of Louis XIV. and the life of fashion 
revealed to us in the Mercure Galant, the Gazette de France, 
and the letters of Madame de Sevigné—of all these things 
Pére Griselle speaks to us with a master’s sure grasp of detail. 
In many matters we must own to ourselves that the questions 
so discussed are of no great practical moment, but the interest 
one comes to take in them is undeniable. 

It is no doubt the fascination of these textual studies which 
become absorbing in proportion to their very difficulty—and 
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Bourdaloue has left no manuscript behind to facilitate the task 
of his editors—that has led captive two scholars of such real 
distinction as Péres Griselle and Chérot. It seems to them that 
their task is yet but half achieved ; and in anticipation of the 
centenary, they have started a quarterly journal, the Revue 
Bourdaloue, which is to appear for the next three years, and to 
afford a home for the interesting new material connected with 
Bourdaloue which two such able investigators are constantly 
meeting with, and which they desire to give to the world in 
some permanent form. As a means of facilitating the pre- 
paration of that definitive edition of the works of the great 
Christian orator which is still a desideratum, we feel sure that 
all Catholics will heartily wish their undertaking God-speed. 


3.—NOTES OF LESSONS ON THE HERBARTIAN METHOD.! 


This book gives good model lessons which may help a 
teacher. But like all such books it does not help a beginner to 
the method of gaining and keeping the attention of his class, 
and making sure they are not day-dreaming while he is giving 
his perfect model lecture. The truth is children do not need 
such “lessons” at all, but stimulating guidance how to apply 
their own minds and face hard work. Most of these lectures 
cantain as much information as a wise teacher would spread 
over half a dozen different returns to the same subject. If there 
are to be “lectures,’ these skeletons are methodical and 
suggestive. A few inaccuracies seem to have crept in. We do 
not know what is meant by saying (p. 4. ii. 2, c) that he is 
omitted before “shall forfeit,” in “the wretch concentred all in 
self. Living shall forfeit,” &c. In “sought counsel of her 
country’s gods,” can the last phrase be called an indirect object ? 
The Armada lecture hardly gives the latest knowledge on that 
great event. It is some consolation perhaps to old teachers 
to find that they have been talking prose all their lives without 
knowing it. The lessons are arranged much as common sense 
has suggested to all of us long before Herbart dawned upon us. 


1 Notes of Lessons on the Herbartian Method (based on Herbart’s plan). By 
M. Fennell and members of a teaching staff. With a Preface by M. Fennell, 
Lecturer on Education. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1902. Price 3s. 6d. 
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4.—A CONVENT DIRECTORY.! 

Few persons, we imagine, even among those who might be 
‘supposed to be the best-informed on such subjects, could give 
even the roughest estimate, off-hand, of the number of orders 
and congregations of nuns which are represented by one or more 
convents in this country. From the volume before us we gather 
that this number amounts to more than ninety, of every one 
of which some account is given by the compiler of the work. 
As to the utility of what may be called a “ Convent Directory,” 
there can be no manner of doubt. Such a Directory, accurately 
compiled and ably edited, must soon come to be recognized as 
a standard work of reference. If Miss Steele’s volume does 
not rise to the level of ideal excellence, she is at least entitled 
to the praise of having taken the first step towards the consum- 
mation of a somewhat arduous enterprise. It was, indeed, in 
the nature of things impossible that the result of a first attempt 
should be altogether perfect. The compiler was necessarily 
dependent for her information on the Superiors of the various 
orders and congregations; and it is no matter for surprise 
if the information given should seem to be in some cases rather 
jejune, while in others certain details may perhaps strike the 
reader as just a little superfluous. The plan of the book may 
be thus briefly described. In each case a brief account is given 
of the origin of the order or congregation, of the purposes for 
which it was instituted, of its rule and “spirit,” and of the dress 
worn by its members. Then follow statistical details as to the 
number of its convents in various countries, with a list of its 
foundations in Great Britain. For the various purposes to be 
served by a book of reference, one would have been glad to find, 
in many instances, more precise particulars as to the charitable 
institutions under the care of the nuns, the conditions of 
admission to such institutions, and so forth; and for the sake of 
such particulars we would willingly have dispensed with a good 
many of the details about dress, and even with some of the 
attempts, not always quite successful, to convey to the lay mind 
an idea of the “interior spirit” of some of these excellent con- 
gregations. But in fact, as Father Thurston has written in his 
very interesting Preface, “in a book compiled from data supplied 

1 The Convents of Great Britain. By Francesca M. Steele (Darley Dale). With 


a Preface by Father Thurston, S.J. London: Sands and Co.; Dublin: M. H. Gill 
and Son. 
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largely by the convents themselves, there is bound to be 
perhaps some lack of perspective. The Institutes which, 
numerically at least, are less considerable, are a little prone to 
write voluminously, and to magnify their office;” though to 
this statement there are, we are glad to say, some most praise- 
worthy exceptions. On the other hand, “those that are busy 
and thriving can hardly snatch time from more important occupa- 
tions to furnish even a meagre outline of the points that are 
most essential, while they are also justly conscious that their 
work is too prominently before the Catholic public to need 
much description.” With all drawbacks, however, this is, on 
the whole, a most praiseworthy compilation, and one which 
compares favourably with “the very unsatisfactory execution 
of other works, both English and foreign, of kindred purpose.” 
And if the compiler should have the good fortune to secure 
some official or quasi-official sanction (over and above the 
diocesan /iprimatur) for a second edition, we feel quite sure 
that the convents concerned will be glad to afford that sort 
of fuller information which we have ventured to suggest as 
desirable. The work as it stands must obviously have entailed 
a very considerable amount of labour, and Miss Steele’s efforts 
wiil, we trust, meet with due recognition at the hands of the 
Catholic public. The book should also help to dissipate the 
foolish prejudices concerning the nature of convent life to 
which, unfortunately, so many otherwise intelligent persons in 
this country still obstinately cling. 


5.—DESIDERIO.! 


Mr. Edmund Gardner, whose intimate acquaintance with 
early Italian literature has won him a high place among the 
Dante students of our time, breaks new ground by this 
excursion into the realm of fiction. The literary qualities of 
his work are undeniable. The story is told easily, gracefully, 
and with many flashes of picturesque description. The local 
colouring is everywhere that of one who is steeped in the 
spirit and culture of the Renaissance. The dialogue is good, 
remarkably good, we may venture to say, for a first essay in 
romance, nor have we found any want of reality in the present- 


1 Desiderio. An Episode of the Renaissance. By Edmund G. Gardner. 
London: Dent, 1902. 
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ment of character. The hero, Desiderio, with his good qualities 
and his failings is sufficiently true to life to awaken deep 
interest and even sympathy. But yet, we confess, we do not 
feel much in harmony with the spirit which underlies this 
rather sad story. We do not want to extenuate what Italy 
has had to suffer from her rulers, and especially from her 
ecclesiastical rulers. But the great evil, it seems to us, does 
not lie there. If the Italy of history has not been free, this is 
not the fault of her Pontiffs, but of her people. It is said of 
the Jewish immigration that each country gets the Jews that 
it deserves. We are inclined to affirm that a people in the 
long run get the rulers they deserve. Italy has now enjoyed 
its so-called “freedom” for thirty years, and in what is it 
better or happier ? 


6.—THE CHILDREN OF NAZARETH.! 

“In the East nothing changes,” or at all events the ways 
and habits of the people do not change, and there is this benefit 
flowing from the fact, that by paying a visit to the Holy Land 
we can witness in the modern peasants exactly the modes of 
life and thought which prevailed in our Lord’s day, indeed 
according to which He allowed His own earthly life to be 
fashioned. Zhe Children of Nazareth is an account of the ways 
of the inhabitants of Nazareth, particularly of the children of 
Nazareth, for it is written for children and in simple language 
such as they can understand. As the Bishop says, in his Preface 
to his young readers, who primarily are his own youthful 
relatives: “Do you wish to know how the Child Jesus lived, 
prayed, worked, and even played at Nazareth, read this little 
book.” The titles of the chapters indicate the subjects treated, 
of which the following are specimens: the Artizan’s House in 
Nazareth, the Songs of the Children in the Streets, the Games 
of the Little Girls in Nazareth, the Games of the Little Boys, 
Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth. The Bishop is a practised 
writer, and knows how to interest by his word descriptions, 
which are assisted by plenty of nice illustrations, nice in 
character, that is, for the half-tone process might have been 
better executed. Lady Herbert will be thanked by her young 
readers for giving them such a nice and instructive book. 


1 The Children of Nazareth. By E. Le Camus, Evéque de la Rochelle. 
Translated by Lady Herbert. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clarke. 
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Note on Cardinal Newman’s ‘‘Loss and Gain.’’ 


In our last number some observations were made concerning 
a recent appreciation of Cardinal Newman by Messrs. A. R. 
Waller and G. H. S. Burrow, and in particuiar concerning their 
verdict that Loss and Gain “is wholly spoiled by chapters ix. 
and x., which, as presented to the reader, are incredible as fact 
and ridiculous as literature.” We pointed out that the work 
contains three pairs of chapters numbered ix. and x., a perusal 
of which nowise helps to an identification of those so uncom- 
promisingly condemned. 

We are now asked to mention that the chapters intended by 
the authors are vii. and viii. of Part III., and that arrangements 
will be made to correct the error as soon as possible. 

While we are glad to give publicity to this correction, 
and although we will not pretend that the chapters now 
specified are in their author’s happiest vein, we must still adhere 
to our opinion that to pronounce on the strength of them so 
sweeping a judgment on a work of such a writer argues a 
degree of courage which except in the case of critics of quite 
exceptional standing deserves rather to be styled audacity. 


Literary Record. 


—— 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Report of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in England, 
Jor the year rgor, over and above the instructive record of its 
work for the twelvemonth, contains an imporiant letter from 
the Marquis of Ripon, President General for Great Britain, who 
being unable personally to attend the annual meeting of 
presidents and delegates, held at Bristol, in July, took this 
means of supplying for his absence. His lordship dwells 
chiefly upon two points. In the first place, he earnestly seconds 
the exhortation of the President General of the whole Society, 
that the Conferences, which are its constituent units, should not 
be satisfied with doing work however good in local isolation, 
but should to the best of their power and opportunity practically 
unite themselves with others, as active parts of an organic 
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whole. “It should always be borne in mind,” he says, “that 
our Society is not a mere collection of individual Conferences, 
but is a true society, having a common bond of union and 
working in all parts of the world for common objects.” Lord 
Ripon’s second point more nearly touches those to whom his 
words were not directly addressed. The Society must, he 
urges, find recruits amongst the young men who, their school 
and college training just finished, are coming out into the world. 
“It is to the young men that we look: unless we gain the help 
of young men our work will dwindle and lose its vigour and 
power for good.” He proceeds thus to recommend its claims to 
those whom he seeks to enlist. “It is an eminently Catholic 
work. .. . It will bring you into contact and sympathy with the 
Catholic poor, the poorest of our land; it will teach you how 
they live, and will show you how marvellously they adhere to 
their Faith.in the most trying circumstances. You have some- 
thing to teach them; to me it seems that they have more 
to teach you. ... The condition of the poor occupies a 
large space in the thoughts and anxieties of the most thoughtful 
and ablest of the young men of our time of all opinions. You 
who are young Catholics will find in the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul ample means of becoming acquainted with what that 
condition really is.” 

ihe Prospects of Catholicism, by Dr. William Barry, which 
originally appeared as an article in the National Review, has 
been republished as a tract by the Catholic Truth Society, and 
will reckon among the most useful of the Society’s publications. 
Though a tract in dimensions, the importance of its subject and 
the striking way in which it is handled, might seem to demand a 
notice of some length. We must be content, however, to indicate 
briefly the character of the argument and to express a hope 
that it may be read and pondered over, by very many of the 
earnest minds who are perplexed by the present outlook. The 
world is becoming more and more atheistic in its practice, and 
may see its features mirrored in such a book as Haeckel’s Riddle 
of the Universe. Thence it may discern how it is hastening 
onwards towards what M. Brunetiere has called the “ bankruptcy 
of science,” for “ science,” taken in this sense, claims to have estab- 
lished that providence is a myth, that there is no substance called 
soul, that conscience is but a transient phenomenon which perishes 
with the body, that belief in existence beyond the grave is 
superstition, that when death comes all is over. And such a 
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system when translated into practice means inevitably a rule of 
conduct according to which the feeling of duty is non-existent 
and the passions, even the worst passions, become unchained, and 
sooner or later inflict degradation and misery on the multitude. 
How then are we to avert so terrible a catastrophe? “Only by 
a return to the Christianity of Christ ””—and does not this mean 
back to Catholicism? Whatever men may think of this form of 
Christianity, is it not, to put its claims on the lowest ground, fast 
becoming the heir by default to the Christian name, the only one 
of the various forms which fills the entirety of the Christian age, 
and shows itself tenacious of those venerable Christian needs, 
which other forms are fast abandoning, and in abandoning them 
are themselves fast ceasing to be forms of Christianity in any 
sense? This is the gist of Dr. Barry's argument, which is not of 
course unfamiliar to us, but is seldom so powerfully and at the 
same time so moderately set forth. 

Thirty Simple Hints on the Art of Meditation is by Father 
Henry Browne, S.J., and is No. 3 of a series of Meditation 
Booklets which he is writing for the Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland. Written in a clear and simple style, by one who has. 
had considerable experience in the difficulties besetting those who 
practise meditation after the method of St. Ignatius, they will 
be found a valuable help to persons of this class. They may also 
remove from some minds the false impression that this method of 
meditation is over-charged with technicalities and makes too 
large a demand on the faculty of reasoning. Such headings as. 
Preparation by means of points, Spiritual Reading a help to 
Meditation, the Reading of Holy Scripture, the use of Aspira- 
tions in Prayer, Discouragement, Following attractions in Prayer, 
show that the author takes a wide view of what is involved ina 
practice so useful to the spiritual life. 

The Reformation in England is the reprint of a lecture 
delivered at Petersfield by Dom F. D. Breen, O.S.B. (Childs, 
Petersfield.) It is on the subject of Continuity, on which Father 
Breen is far from an unknown writer. The special idea of this 
address is to illustrate the absurdity of the Continuity theory 
by instances calculated to come home to readers incapable of 
grasping the technicalities of the subject. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 
Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (II.) 
St. Peter, Bishop of Rome. C. A. Kveller. Marcus von Weida. 
NV. Paulus. The Political Theories of the Middle Ages. 
E.. Michael. A New Exegesis of the Parables. Z. Fonck. 
The Catholic Church in the ‘Twentieth Century. 
W. Hofmann. Reviews, &c. 


STUDIEN UND MITTHEILUNGEN. (I.) 
The Use of Pontificalia by Cistercian Abbots. R. 7ril/he. The 
Utterances of Christ in the Psalter. F. Tzefenthal. 
Some Reflections on the Union of Benedictine Abbcys 
with the Congregations. /. Schmidt. Rhabanus Maurus 
and his Teaching on the Eucharist. S. Bzrkie. A Review 
of Old Testament Criticism. 7. Wezkert. Reviews, &c. 


Les ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (April 5 and 20.) 

The Workman in Sickness and Old Age. C. Antoine. General 
Bertrand in 1813-14, from his unpublished Correspondence. 
H. Chérot. The Authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
L. Méchineau. Preaching to Men. /. Forbes. A History 
of Universal Literature. /. Lebreton. Pinturicchio. 
G. Sortais. Arnold of Rugby and his Sermons to Boys. 
H. Bremond. M. Lanson on Lay Education. /. Burnichon. 
Reviews, &c. 


Razon Y FE. (April, 1902.) 
The Latin Races at the Present Day. LZ. Murillo. The 
Religious Orders and the Intervention of the State. 
J. Garcia Ocaia. The Marquess de Mora. L. Coloma. 
Meteorology in the Nineteenth Century. 3. F. Valladares. 
The Philippines from an Economic Point of View. 4. S. 
Reviews, &c. 


La CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (April § and 19.) 
Conservatism in Italy. Pius VII. and Joachim Murat. Text 
of the Apostolic Letter of His Holiness Leo XIII. 
Of the Education of the Young Clergy. The Folly of 
Divorce. The False Demetrius. Archeology—the 
Porta Ostiense. Reviews, &c. 








